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WHEN SILENCE 
CEASED TO BE A VIRTUE 








THREE years ago there was a widespread propaganda against 
sugar. Most of the attacks were based on ignorance and dis- 
torted information. 


In this misleading publicity our client, The Sugar Institute, 
Inc., sensed a great injustice to the many industrial users of 
sugar, an important food product. \ 


The number of statements used against this}product were 
so many, and often so gross in their exaggeration, that it would 
have been pure folly to overlook them. 

In the interests of all concerned The Sugar Institute, Inc., 
adopted a program of education to combat the spread of this 
unfounded prejudice. Quiet, persuasive advertisements, telling 
the truth about sugar and sweets, were placed in hundreds of 
publications. Every advertisement was submitted to, and ap- 
proved by a group of the nation’s foremost authorities on 
nutrition and medicine. 

The result of this truthful and dignified campaign caused 
the attacks on sugar to diminish. And, in addition to subduing 
a hostile force, The Sugar Institute has enlightened the public 
and converted many former opponents to the proper use of sugar. 


Error cannot exist where truth is continuously promoted. 
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SAM R. McKELVIE 
Publisher of The Nebraska Far- 


mer—born ona Nebraska farm. 
This publication and its own- 
ers have pioneered and grown 
with Nebraska, once untilled 
prairie land, now producing 
$500,000,000 farm income 


annually. : : . 


Sketch No. 4 introducing Publishers 
and Editors of Standard Farm papers 


Mr. McKelvie Says: 


‘The most significant trend in farming is the ap 
cation of modern business practices in producti 
and marketing. Recognized economists regard th 
thesurest meansof securing equality foragriculture 


Standard Farm Papers are leading the wi 
in urging practical methods for profita 
production and marketing. ‘Standard 
recommendations are applicable to tiff 
local conditions in ‘*‘Standard”’ states. 


Advertisers with improved power machi 
ery, farm and home appliances, buildit 
materials and living necessities, profit b 
cause of the progressive editorial tone 
**Standard”’ news pages. 


Your message is always certain of*a readi 
and your merchandising plan more cert: 
of favorable reception under ‘‘Standar 
schedules. 


Eight papers reaching 2.350,000 farm ho 


American Agriculturist Hoard’s Dairyman Progressive Farmer and Southern R 
Breeder's Gazette Nebraska Farmer Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestt 
Farmer and Farm, Stock and Home Prairie Farmer 


The STANDARD FARM PAPER UNI! 


NEW YORK — Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., Eastern Managers, 250 Park A 
CHICAGO — Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Daily News Building 
SAN FRANCISCO —917 Hearst Building 
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asic Slant—Advertising’s Priceless 
Ingredient 


It Gives 
Resistance to 


Advertising “Stopping Quality’—It Is the Line of Least 
the Consumer's 


Pocketbook 


By Kenneth Groesbeck 


Vice-President, 


HE nearest an advertising man 
vets to the royal indifference 
the average reader is when he 
ms rapidly through twenty or 
, is the apy ¢ pies of the big weeklies, 
n producti Ing women s magazines, and 
's regard th aling newspapers of a half 
: so cities. 
does this, looking for 
in particular, but taking a 
view, as it were, of the 
advertising world, a few 
s raise their heads above the 
and the rest slide away 
dun-colored landscape 
h is characteristic of most air- 
, mene Views. 
> machi This cursory glance over the 
ole field, with no advance in- 
ests, with no predisposition to 
pleased with any particular ac- 
shment, is close to the sub- 
indifferent attitude of our 
prey—the general reader. 
ti $ interesting and valuable, as 
his, to jot down the com- 
few ——- that 
~ ke us read as we run, that stop 
Standart in mid-career, and to analyze 
at it is that gives these cam- 
gns their “stopping quality.” 
Vhat you notice first, if you do 
t the outstanding adver- 
campaigns seem to have 
definite advertising slant. 
ey are g jing somewhere. They 
“just growed” like Topsy. 
in at the birth, has 
campaigns in a defi- 
Someone has dis- 
was considered a 


tates. 


al tone 


rm ho 


nd towa Homest € 


direction. 
Building ered what 


McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


“basic slant” and someone else has 
believed in it enough so the same 
thing is said, over and over, with 
enough variety to avoid monotony, 
in all the units of the campaign. 

Of course, advertisers who have 
hit upon a basic slant, and who 
use each one of their individual 
advertisements to drive home their 
fundamental idea, start right out 
with an advantage over their com- 
petitors—they get the added mo- 
mentum of concerted effort. 

Advertiser “A” makes up his 
mind that he is going to say a cer- 
tain definite thing—and he. says 
it with ingenious variations every 
time he steps up to the micro- 
phone. 

It isn’t long before the reader 
begins to get the thought he is 
trying to put over, and if it is a 
welcome and interesting message, 
it is read with renewed respect 
each time it is encountered, and a 
mental habit is formed which 
causes the reader to go along easily 
and readily and in friendly fashion 
with Brother Advertiser’s theories. 

Advertiser “B,” on the other 
hand, is like a motorist driving in 
traffic; he starts and stops; he has 
to get up new momentum each time 
he steps on the gas. No sooner 
does he start down the broad ave- 
nue than he decides to change his 
course and drive down the side 
street. His voyage is no longer 
an efficient one economically; it 
wanders around Robin Hood's 
barn; and he has to cover a great 


Table of Contents on page 158 
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[ Florence Drummond, 1322 Watses Ave, St. Past | 











First learned how effective REM 
is when she used it for her 


own cough 





Rem Continues to Play Up Newspaper Headlines, Whether the Advertisi 
Runs in Car-Cards, Newspapers or Magazines 


deal more ground getting some- 
where than the advertiser who 
makes up his mind where he is 
bound for and goes there in a 
straight line. 

All of this would seem so self- 
evident that it is astonishing how 
much haphazard advertising still 
makes its bid for public attention, 
involving as it does a considerable 
amount of ability and cleverness 
in the production of each of a 
number of miscellaneous advertise- 
ments. Often this scattering of 
effort is due to the advertiser’s 
anxiety to do a good job and get 
his money’s worth. The space is 
too expensive to do anything sim- 
ple in. Let’s do something re- 


Keep your hands fror 


markable, something notable, ea 
time we appear. 

But unfortunately, the audie 
is unresponsive and the whis 
comes from the wings, “Work 
little faster, Jake, they're walki 
out on you!” If this same an, 
of effort were devoted to findi 
a basic advertising slant, the 
vertiser would arrive at his des 
nation more easily and more su 
than through a method that 
volves discovering something n 
to say each time he opens 
mouth. 

Another important thing t 
said in favor of the basic slant 
that to be basic one must usu 
be simple, and simple advertis 


getting red .../ rough 
, Ss 5 


Basic Slants Are Popular with Most of Our Largest Advertisers—Lux Has 6 
Saying “Beautiful Hands” with Ingenious Variations Over and Over Ag 
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...the scene shifts, 
life moves on... 


[HAT church-going people might have a religious pub- 
RENCE ication equal in vitality of content, quality of content 
GONE #¢ vigor of appearance to the splendid secular maga- 


ve REM ites: Christian Herald was made a monthly . . . start- 


r her ii ing with the February. 


\ 


I \ 1931 issue. 


e Advertisi 


Instant, country-wide, 


table, eal ° 
“gece was the public re- 


the audie . 
sponse to this change. 


This revitalization of 
same al. ™ (‘es ; 
ed to fi i ' Christian Herald, this 
slant, the | - “ 

forward step, has 


hod, that brought new readers 
ymething n 


ne opens Hocking to Christian Herald. . . new advertisers to our 


thing t olumns. 
basic slant 


must usu 


le adver'ew days, new ways. If you would like to see a maga- 


ne for church families that is as alert as Time, as 
Summiertaining as the Saturday Evening Post, as attractive 
}Woman’s Home Companion, let us send you a copy 


the latest issue of Christian Herald. 


SHRISTIAN HERALD 


, AHAM PATTERSON - Vice-President 











PAUL MAYNARD - Advertising Manager 
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is, of course, more easily under- 
stood. 

The extent to which people do 
not understand advertising is of 
grave importance to the adver- 
tiser. Too little of it seems to get 
across the footlights to its audi- 
ence. You have to consider not 
only indifference, but also the com- 
paratively slow functioning of the 
average intelligence. Advertisers 
who strain themselves getting up 
new tricks for each individual ad- 
vertisement often get so almighty 
clever that the shelling goes clear 
over the head of the average 
reader. 

As one runs through the adver- 
tising production of the last two 
or three months, certain campaigns 
stand out because of the funda- 
mental nature of their appeals, 
their simplicity and the manner in 
which each advertisement carries 
forward the basic slant. In a 
word, the advertising is playing 
as a team, every member of which 
is busy on the job of advancing 
the advertiser toward the goal 
posts—these goal posts being, of 
course, the creation of interest and 
conviction on the part of the 
reader. 

Here are a few of these “team 
play” campaigns. This does not 
mean, of course, that these are the 
only ones; it simply means that 
this particular observer happened 
to notice these particular cam- 
paigns in a quick once-over. 

Ipana Pink Tooth Brush is di- 
recting all the people whose gums 
bleed from any cause whatever to 
use this particular tooth paste. 
Listerine gives them a run for their 
money by emphasizing “25 cents a 
tube.” 

Here are two ideas, each of 
which is away from the one that 
is usually considered the funda- 
mental in the advertising and sell- 
ing of a tooth paste (“pretty 
teeth,”), but each of which must 
have proved successful in creat- 
ing consumer demand, or they 
would not have been continued. 

The Red Star Line keeps on 
telling my wife “to watch her hus- 
band” with the delightfully clever 
and unexpected twist in the copy 
“because he may be breaking down 


INK Mar. 10, 10% 
on account of overwork.” 

Lucky Strike, always outstané 
ingly successful in cigarette 4. 
vertising, now shifts the spotligly 
of its appeal to the ultra-violg 
with the brilliant phrase, “Sy. 


You watch me, Mother, 


Su, 


il never 


pink tooth brush’! 


OOTH BRUS 


“Pink Tooth Brush” Has Been th 

Basic Slant in Ipana Advertising {é 

About Ten Years—Above Is a Porti 
of a Recent Advertisement 


shine Mellows—Heat  Purifies, 
which ties in so well with its toast 
ing process. 

Hartford Fire keeps on remind 
ing me of its service, not so muc 
by a basic idea as by a basic 4 
technique, originated by Ren 
Clarke some years ago, and sind 
continued by his cohorts becats 
it has proved as sound and brilliar 
as Clarke’s stuff usually is 

Rem continues to _ play 
newspaper headlines, whether 
advertising runs in_ car-caré 
newspapers or magazines. 

Havoline Oil makes me belie 

(Continued on page 127 
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In New England’s 
2nd Largest 
Market 


Vaeations! 


HE Journal and Bulletin have a daily circulation of 

57,800 among Rhode Island families with incomes 
pveraging over $4,200 .. . the families who have money to 
spend for travel and resort vacations. 

This coverage* (78% of the total families in these in- 
ome classes) is greater than that of all other daily 
ewspapers in the State combined. 

Of 13,800 families with average incomes over $8,000... . 
le luxe vacationists . . . the Journal and Bulletin reach 
0%. Nine out of ten! 

This remarkable advertising value has attracted to the 
ournal and Bulletin the greatest volume of resort and 
tavel linage in New England, outside of Boston; and 
xplains the exclusive use of these papers by 44 out of 
0 railroad and steamship companies advertising in 
rovidence. 


— duplications between Journal and Bulletin are omitted in determining 
bverage. 


The Providence Journal 


Morning and Sunday 


The Evening Bulletin 


Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
ston New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
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Beyond the Pyrenees - 


pecres ESQUE and prophetic: This 
Spanish peasant woman who carries 
from room to room a glass bulb attached 
to a long wire. 

Just one bulb for the whole house, but 
it is electric light with the tremendous 
water power of the Pyrenees behind it. 

What does it mean? Simply that the 
stubborn mountains, which for centuries 
have blocked the way for industrial prog- 
ress from the outside world, now have 
been forced to light the way for industrial 
progress to the lowliest homes of Spain. 

The way is clear for many products 
from foreign lands: motor cars, electric 
refrigerators, phonographs . . . 

Among the twenty-two and a half mil- 
lion people of Spain, tens of thousands 
are buying these products today. Hun- 
dreds of thousands will be buying them 
tomorrow . 


How can you get profitable 
your product in this awakening 


Thompson Company is helping a 
guished group of clients to solv¢ 
marketing problems in Spain. 
And in the center of every large} 
tion area in every land, except } 
Japan and China, where offices 
opened when conditions warrant, t 
vertising agency is bringing to the 
its clients the selfsame method of 
ough study of the facts on the grount 
has made this company a leader t 
out the world in promoting prod 


highly competitive trades and in 
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iciflazes a Lrail 


Photos by Urech, Madrid 


he direction of members of the Madrid office staff of the 7. Walter 


4 0. Aictoue . . 
table distriompson Company both of these unusual photographs were made in a 
sakening mar » 2 ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 
paren Besant’ s home in a Spanish village of 533 inhabitants. This woman carries 
celona the J 
is helping a 
ents to solv¢ 


mroom to room this single electric bulb which is attached to a long wire. 
tit represents modern light and power for Spain’s humblest homes. 


n Spain. 





f every large f 
and, except } 
here othces Girk « Chicago + St. Louis + Boston + Cincinnati + San Francisco + Los 
ys warrant, t 
‘inging to the 
1€ meth rd ot ( 
on the groun[p2 Paulo + + Bombay + + Melbourne « Sydney - + Batavia + + Wellington 


*+ Montreal - Toronto « - London + Paris + Madrid + Berlin + Warsaw - 
lm + Copenhagen - Antwerp + + Alexandria + Port Elizabeth + - Buenos 


ny a le ader tl 
ymoting proda™ 


rion Valter Thompson Company 





LICE, famous for her adven- 
tures in Wonderland, has been 
busily engaged adding to her un- 
derstanding of puzzling matters by 
some journeys which are being re- 
ported in magazine advertising. 
What she is seeing, with the help 
of copy writers, is making an in- 
teresting story for the Lovell Man- 
ufacturing Company of Erie, Pa. 
Advertising men profess, on nu- 
merous occasions, their fondness 
for the style, imagination and keen 
philosophy of Lewis Carroll. His 
story of Alice and her adventures 
often find their way into adver- 
tising through the use of excerpts 
from his book. The Lovell cam- 
paign goes all the way. In spirit 
and illustration it is built entirely 
on adaptations of the Wonderland 
narrative. 

Alice has new observations to 
pass on to the wiser grown-ups 
who take much for granted, though 
they have never talked with the 
White Rabbit or had a chance to 
see how big small things can be. 
It is because Alice is so marvel- 
ously able to see little things in 
a big way that she is able to do 
good work for Lovell, maker of a 
clothes wringer. 

Her trip into Washing Land, 
through the medium of a magazine 
campaign, in its general aspects 
parallels her journey in Wonder- 
land. Instead of the White Rab- 
bit there is a funny little bald- 
headed figure, a clothes-pin man, 












Wondering Alice Journeys 
Through a Campaign 


The Story of Alice’s Unusual Adventures in Washing Land 
































who is responsible for her reach 
ing the White Forest. The whit 
latticework of huge forest tre 
trunks turns out to be the thread 
in a towel. Queer black littl 
chaps clinging to the trunks, sh 
learns, are pieces of dirt. Reader 
find with Alice how the Lovel 
Pressure Cleanser squeezes out th 
little imps. 

Another advertisement tells 
the “Advice from a Piece 0 
Starch,” wherein is paraphrased 
“You are old, Father William” i 
terms of a jingle about whiat th 
Clothes Pin said. Throughout th 
fantasy the series describes mi 
nute details which are, aiter al 
strong selling points for the Lovel 
product, describing them realist 


































cally though subtly, carrying 
reader interest right along 
% Interesting as is the nar 


rative, equally so are t 
illustrations used in the aq 
vertisements. Alice, as she 
familiar to all who have se 
her pictures, is shown in th 
midst of her new adventures. 
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your nuptials would be mentioned 
tomorrow in The Des Moines 


Register and Tribune. 


Every day The Register and 
Tribune makes mention of every 
marriage in Iowa. 


Our editors look on the state as 
one large community and cover 
all the important happenings from 
the Mississippi to the Missouri 
river... from the southern 
boundry of Minnesota to the 
Missouri state line. 


Add to this state wide doorstep 
delivery service and you’ll better 
understand why the circulation 
of The Des Moines Register and 


Tribune is 


245,000 copies daily 
215,000 on Sunday 
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The series has met with a strong 
appeal, so much so that the chap- 
ters have been put into a booklet. 
This reproduces illustrations from 
the magazine advertising. Lovell 
then procured copies of the book, 
“Alice in Wonderland.” As part 
of its plan for merchandising its 
advertising, it inserted a copy of 
the booklet, “Further Adventures 
of Alice in Washing Land,” inside 
the front cover. 

This combination was packed in 
a special carton and mailed to the 
washing machine manufacturers 
and executives on the Lovell com- 
pany’s preferred list. A letter was 
sent with a proof from the cam- 
paign to inform the trade that the 
book was coming. Suggestion was 
made that possibly the recipient 
would enjoy reading “Alice in 
Wonderland” again, particularly as 
it is related to the adaptation 
used for Lovell advertising. 

Two weeks after this mailing, 
another letter was sent enclosing 
the booklet, “Alice’s Adventures in 
Washing Land,” offering to supply 
manufacturers with reprints of this 
booklet in reasonable quantities if 
they cared to distribute them to 
the trade. Many favorable com- 
ments were received. A number 
of manufacturers have requested 
anywhere from 200 to 3,000 re- 
prints for distribution to their 
agents and sales organizations. 

The story of Alice’s unusual ad- 
ventures has more than fulfiled 
the expectations of the Lovell com- 
which is continuing the cam- 


pany, 
paign this year the same as last 
year. 

New Accounts for Hanff- 

Metzger 

The Automatic Merchandising Machine 
Company, New York, has appointed 
Hanff-Metzger, Inc., New York adver- 


to direct its advertising 


tising agency, 
will be 


account. Ammco razor blades 
advertised. 

Bing & Bing, New York, have also 
appointed Hanff-Metzger to direct their 
advertising. A campaign is planned for 
the Hotel Drake, New York. 


Dog Biscuit Account to Foley 

Dietrich & Gambrill, Inc., F: ederick, 
Md., maker of the “D. & G.” Dog 
Biscuits, has appointed The Richard A. 
Foley Advertising Agency, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, to direct its advertising. 
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“Furniture Record” Buys Chi- 


cago Furniture Publications 

The Furniture Journal Monthly an 
the Furniture Journal Daily, both ¢ 
Chicago, have been purchased by th 
Periodical Publishing Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. The Furniture Jonrng 
Monthly will be merged with Furnityr, 
Record, published by the Periodical Pyb 
lishing '& ompany, becoming the Furniture 
Record and Journal, It will cover 
ture and homefurnishings buyers in that 
trade and in department stores, dealers 
in decorative accessories and allied lines 
The first issue will be in April. 


furn 


Furniture Journal Daily will continue 
to be published -—“. 

e Periodical ublishing Compar 
also publishes Furniture Manufacturer 
Homes Charming, Within the Home a 
the Home Furnisher. 

A. W. Peet, Chairman, Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet 
A. W. Peet has been elected chairmar 
of the board of directors of the Colgate 
Palmolive-Peet Company, succeeding the 
late Sidney M. Colgate. 
L. Frederick, general domesti 


sales manager, and Sydney Kirkman, pres 
ident of Kirkman & Son, have been a 
pointed directors. 


C. H. W. Ruprecht with 
LaPorte & Austin 


Carl H. W. Ruprecht, for 
years with The Erickson Company, 
York, now McCann-Erickson, Inc 
more recently, with The Southwick 
Company, New York advertising agenc 
has joined LaPorte & Austin, Inc., ai: 
vertising agency, of that city, as v 
president. 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass with 
Grace & Holliday 


The advertising account of the Libbey; 
Owens-Ford Glass Company, Toledo 
now being handled by Grace & Hollida 
Detroit advertising agency. Magazin 
will continue to be used to adverts 
Shatterproof Safety Glass. Radio a 
vertising is also to be t be used 


fifteer 
New 





J. E. Fields, President, 
Chrysler Sales Corporation 
J. E. Fields has been appointed pres 


ident of the Chrysler Sales Corporati 
in addition to his duties as vice-presi 
dent and director of the parent Chrys! 
Corporation. Mr. Fields has direct 
Chrysler sales activities since the « 
ception of the Chrysler Corporat 


G. W. Cushing to Represent 


° ” 
“Cosmopolitan 
George W. Cushing, advertising 2 
sales promotion manager of the Grahan 
Paige Motors Corporation, Det: 
the last two years, has been appoint 
Eastern Michigan advertising represent 
tive of Cosmopolitan. 
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—————————————————————— 
Thorough Trading Area Coverage Through One Newspaper! 





ournal Exclusive 
List GROWS! 


N the past few months several large 

advertisers have joined the hundreds 
who have been using The Milwaukee 
Journal exclusively to sell the reliable 
Milwaukee-Wisconsin market. 


Among grocery product advertisers alone, six 
prominent accounts have discontinued the use 
of split schedules since the first of the year and 
are now using The Journal exclusively with 
increased space. 


Exclusive schedules in The Journal reach 
more than four out of five Milwaukee families, 
eliminate wasteful duplication and sell a 
maximum volume of goods in the Milwaukee- 
Wisconsin market at a minimum total cost and 
a minimum cost per unit of sale. 


tHE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 





FIRST BY MERIT 





H. J. GRANT, Publisher 





ead in More than Four out of Five Milwaukee Homes! 
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DEFINING TH 
CHICAGO 
MARKET 























ADVERTISING 
REPRESENTATIVES : 
CHICAGO 
Home Office 


Daily News Plaza 
Tel. Dearborn titt 


NEW YORK 
John B. Woodward, Inc. 


110 E. 42d St 
Tel. AShiand 4-2770 
DETROIT 


Joseph R. Scolaro 
3-241 General Motors 


Bldg. 
Tel. Empire 7810 
SAN FRANCISCO 
C. Geo. Krogness 
303 Crocker ist Nat'l 
Bank Bidg 

Tel. Douglas 7892 
Member of The 
100,000 Group of 
American Cities 
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Every element of trade, population, transpor- 
tation and buying habits defines the true 
Chicago market as the forty-mile circle sur- 
rounding the city's center. In this area, too, 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations, confines 
the local circulation of Chicago newspapers 
... Because of its compactness, profusion 
of dealer outlets and concentration of popu- 
lation, this area is the logical primary market 
for the advertiser . .. And in this area is 
concentrated 95 per cent of the more than 
440,000 circulation of The Chicago Daily 
News ... For your 1931 objective: 
Chicago ... a logical market... 
a rich, responsive advertising target. 
The Chicago Daily News . . . its logi- 


cal medium. 





CAGO DAILY NEWS 


CHICAGO'S HOME NEWSPAPER 
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The Old Made Vashetich’ 
isWARPED and Inaccurate}: 


The old “‘yardstick”*—which measuresfhjy;.. 
a market’s population, spendable in-§ «: 
come, etc., —fails to reveal the present Pic 
excellent business conditions in thew" 
Oklahoma City Market in comparison. 
with the national average. 

Oklahoma City’s condition ranks this 
area as unique in sales possibilities" 
among American markets. Retail tradeff!"" 
increased 3.2% in January over a yeare., 
ago after showing a gain of 4.7% for 1930. 
Oklahoma City was fourth in building 
in the U. S. in January and fifteenth forg’™ 
the year 1930. Sixty-four more passengerp. 
cars were sold in Oklahoma county i 
1930 than in 1929. 

Sales volumes are topping quotas imgfte 
this area in response to adequate adver# ’" 
tising schedules in the Oklahoman an@,, | 
Times. T 


The Oklahoma Publishing Company F's: 
I Repr ive E-KATZ Special Advertising Agency ; ‘ | 
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How Lehn & Fink Are Using 
Talking Picture “Shorts” 


The 


Cartoon Style Was Selected for Lysol Because It Was Considered 


the Most Effective Way of Handling an Unpleasant Subject 


By W. D. Canaday 


Vice-President, 


S )ME little bug is going to find 
you some day.” 

Thus runs the theme song of 
the talking cartoon film-comedy en- 
titled, “A Jolt for General Germ,” 
sponsored by Lehn & Fink, Inc., 
for its product Lysol Disinfectant. 
This is the first commercial 
advertising “short” produced by 
Paramount for exhibition with 
regular programs in its chain of 
moving picture theaters through- 

it the country. 

For the first time, talking pic- 
ures have been made available as 
p national medium for advertising 
jationally known commodities, 
uch the same way that the radio 
sutilized. For six or seven minutes, 
everyone in the audience has his or 
er attention focused upon your 
essage, and what is more impor- 
ant, each has paid admission to be 

tertained by the program of 
hich the advertising or “spon- 
ored” feature is a part. 

Right here, however, 


lurks a 


gmanger connected with this newest 


Company 
rtising Agency 
Atlanta 

Dallas 


MAN 
MES 
— 


orm of advertising—and this 
flanger has elicited an attack by 
arl Laemmle, president of Uni 
ersal, who recently appealed to 
xhibitors “not to prostitute their 
treens to such pictures” and urged 
roducers not to release them. I 
hall take up this angle of the sub- 


fhe cartoon type of film was 
lected for the Lysol picture be- 
nuse it was considered the most 
ective and entertaining method 
Presenting an otherwise un- 
easant subject—the killing of 
sease germs. As opposed to the 
pe of sponsored film treating sub- 
ct-matter almost entirely unre; 
ted to the product, the scenario 
Jolt for General Germ” was 
expressly to tell the 
ry. ‘Cartoonist Max 
made the action suf- 


ritten 
sol st 


eische T 
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Lehn & Fink, Inc. 


ficiently clever and fast to file the 
rough edges off the advertising. 

The result is a highly entertain- 
ing moving picture cartoon, syn- 
chronized to music and dialog, 
which deals in an amusing and in- 
teresting way with the killing of 
germs. Its advertising purpose has 
been completely subordinated to 
the requirements for a strictly en- 
tertaining feature—and this is the 
secret of the answer to Mr. 
Laemmle’s argument. 


Not for Every Advertiser 


The success of “Mickey Mouse,” 
“Silly Symphonies” and other car- 
toon subjects gave us assurance 
that if the drawings and the action 
of “A Jolt for General Germ” 


were made just as amusing and en- 


tertaining, there would be no doubt 
of its success, even as an advertis- 
ing film. 

This does not mean that the car- 
toon type would be, in every in- 
stance, the most successful one to 
use. It happened to be the best 
for Lysol, as I shall explain. 

It happens that the Texas Com- 
pany has selected cartoon comedies 
as the type Paramount is to pro- 
duce for it, but Chesterfield, with 
its “Movie Memories” has a series 
representing the purely “sponsored” 
type of picture having no direct 
connection or tie-up with the prod- 
uct. Yet, this series possesses 
tremendous advertising value be- 
cause of the hit which these pic- 
tures, taken from the movie 
archives of several decades ago, 
make upon audiences everywhere. 

The point is that if properly en- 
tertained, it seems to make slight 
difference, if any, to audiences 
what the motive might be, or 
whether a product is being pushed ; 
they are ready to look and listen 
and be amused. 

In the Lysol film, of 


an army 
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germs is attacking the country. 
The defending army’s bullets 
bounce right off the impregnable 
enemy—the shells come limping 
home with tears in their eyes—and 
it looks bad until a messenger rides 
back to a drug store for Lysol. 
A bottle with the trade-marked 
label is plainly shown on the screen 
at this psychological moment. 

The bridge over which germ in- 
vaders are approaching the village 
is blown up and they are precipi- 
tated into the stream below. Then 
a few drops of the disinfectant are 
released like bombs from an air- 
plane in the shape of a Lysol bottle. 
As these “bombs” hit the water, the 
swimming germs are _ instantly 
killed and sink to the bottom with 
a funny, gurgling sound. 

General Germ’s army is de- 
stroyed, and likewise the general 
himself, who had attempted to kid- 
nap the heroine. Mr. Fleischer'’s 
frightful-looking germs, with the 
sound effects added, become part of 
the entertainment. 

When the commercial 
take the form of cartoon films, 
much depends on the artist. His 
work and thoughts can make a 
commercial sufficiently amusing to 
cover blunt mention of a product. 
On the other hand, if the subject 
is not properly handled, he can 
make the product and the theater 
seem ridiculous. 

Cartoon films are apt to be more 
expensive than other types, because 
of the large number of drawings 
which have to be made by skilled 
artists. Three months’ time and 
more than 8,000 drawings were re- 
quired to make “A Jolt for Gen- 
eral Germ,” for a run of six and 
one-half minutes on the screen. 
Each gesture, each movement of 
body requires a reproduction. Oc- 
casionally, the cost of a film may 
run much higher than the average, 
if some special treatment, such as 
color, is required, or if nationally 
known stars are used. 

As a merchandising tie-up with 
the film, Lehn & Fink, Inc., has 
forwarded to druggists window 
displays, counter cards and other 
display material featuring Lysol 
for installation while the local ad- 
vertising is ranning in the com- 


“shorts” 
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munity theaters. These displays 
not tie up directly with the film 
that would be poor policy. Their 
object is simply to help develop, a 
the point of sale, the interest gen. 
erated during the showing of the 
film. Some dealers have placed ad. 
vertisements in their local news. 
papers announcing the film and 
calling attention to the product on 
sale in their stores. 

As soon as bookings are received, 
a letter goes out to each dealer, 
with a strip illustrating shots from 
the film printed along the side, an- 
nouncing the coming of the film, 
the names of theaters and thie dates 
of booking. The letter reads as 
follows: 


BECOMES A PARAMOUNT 
Star” 

In the most unique and compel- 
ling form conceivable, Lysol disin- 
fectant has entered filmdom! And 
will be shown at every performance 
of the Paramount Theater or Ra 
ters in your city on the dates desig 
nated on the enclosed schedule. 

From the marginal illustration you 
can get a general idea of the theme 
of the story—the film is of the ever- 
popular, All-Talkie, All-Musical, An- 
imated-Cartoon type and the audi- 
ence, your customers, will see it 
when they are in the most receptive 
mood. They are being entertained 
and are impressionable! 

Through the courtesy of Lysol 
Incorporated your customers are 
shown the very clever and amusing 
story of General Germ’s annihilation 
by Lysol. The film is being sent 
to all Paramount Theaters in_ the 
country and is part of our n atio ynal 
advertising campaign—never before 
has this medium been used by a 
drug manufacturer—so it has behind 
it all the power of the pioneering 
effort. 

If you have time to do it, get 
your displays up a week before the 
showing, build an aggressive mer 
chandising display in your window 
Feature Lysol on the counter 
all the benefit you can fron 
proper tie-up and keep up yo 
play a week after the nenten ¢ of the 
film. Remember to stock an ample 
supply of Lysol Disinfectant 


“LysoL. 


Of course, it is still too early 
trace sales results from the use 
talking pictures, and as in the ca 
of radio, it may be impossible 
trace specific, local results by ! 
dividual cities or towns. It is 
expected that the theater patr 
will come out of a show and ru 
immediately to the nearest st 
to purchase the product advertis 
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The efiect is a cumulative one. It 
is essentially reminder advertising 
and good-will advertising. 

Most of the comments from 
dealers, as well as from theater 
managers and their patrons, have 
been very favorable. Typical 
among them are these: “An enter- 
taining subject, handling advertis- 
ing matter in a tactful and pleasing 
manner”; “very clever, went over 
splendidly” ; “accepted as a cartoon 
comedy, got a number of laughs”; 
“very good—if all subjects are re- 
ceived as well, this feature should 
grow in a hurry.” “Subject received 
applause on several showings.” 
From a few theater managers came 
reports of adverse criticism on the 
part of patrons regarding “adver- 
tising on the screen,” but in pro- 
portion to the total showings and 
the millions of people who saw 
the films, this number is exception- 
ally small, 

Lehn & Fink, Inc., has con- 
tracted with Paramount for addi- 
tional pictures on other products 
this year, including Hinds Honey 
& Almond Cream and _ Pebeco 
Tooth Paste. These, however, will 
not be cartoon pictures. 

Paramount is also making a car- 
toon series for the Texas Com- 
pany; a series of “Movie Memor- 
ies” for Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Co., advertising Chesterfield ciga- 
rettes; for Westinghouse Electric 
end Mafufacturing Co.; and for 
ther nationally known advertisers. 
Varner Brothers have produced a 
icture for Lambert Pharmacal 
0, advertising one of its products, 
pnd films for other well-known 
anufacturers will follow. Neither 
aramount nor Warner Bros., 
owever, will produce or distribute 
alking pictures on competitive 
products within their respective 
rganizations and theater chains. 

Now let us return to Mr. 
aemmle’s complaint and his appeal 

producers and exhibitors, urging 
em to have nothing to do with 
ponsored films. Mr. Laemmle has 
eclared it “a serious mistake to 
gure that because the radio broad- 
Asts contain advertising it is all 
ght for the movies to do it.” His 
atement continues: “I appeal to 
ery producer not to release 

nsored’ moving pictures—mean- 
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ing pictures which contain con- 
cealed or open advertising of 
someone’s product! This kind of 
a profit is a false one. It is a tem- 
porary profit at best, for in the 
long run it will degrade the movies 
and earn an ill-will which will 
drive millions from attending the 
movies.” 

I wonder if Mr. Laemmle ever 
sat through about ten minutes of 
poorly presented or uninteresting 
“Coming Attractions” subjects until 
he became impatient for the fea- 
ture picture? I know that I have: 
and I consider these just as much 
advertising as any of the “spon- 
sored” films now being shown. 


High Standard Must Be 
Maintained 


Of course, if the advertising or 
“sponsored” films degenerate into 
poor entertainment, then Mr. 
Laemmle is absolutely right; they 
will do more harm than good, both 
to the advertisers and to the pro- 
ducers and theaters. Once the 
standards are let down the least bit 
below the present requirements for 
regular short features as they have 
been produced by such houses as 
Paramount and Warner Bros., 
before the advent of the “spon- 
sored” film, then the talking pic- 
tures as an advertising medium will 
be doomed. 

They will not only fail, them- 
selves, to accomplish their purpose 
for the advertiser. They will be a 
dangerous liability for the producer 
and the theater, for they will 
jeopardize the very source of 
revenue on which both depend—the 
motion picture theater audience. 
People will not pay to see and hear 
inferior pictures of any kind, much 
less will they pay for inferior 
“sponsored” or advertising pic- 
tures. It would be well if both 
advertisers and moving picture 
producers realized the importance 
of this fact at the very beginning 
of this new departure. 

The commercial pictures must be 
made sufficiently interesting, amus- 
ing and entertaining so that the 
public will not resent the advertis- 
ing. Therefore, they should be 
even better, if pogsible, than the 
regular entertainment short fea- 
tures that are produced, because 
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they have something more to over- 
come than have the regular shorts 
—the natural resentment of the 
theater patrons against advertising, 
as such, on the screen. If this im- 
portant feat can be accomplished, 
(as the “Coming Attractions” sub- 
jects have been improved to make 
them less boring), there need be 
no fear of the success or perma- 
nence of the “sponsored” film as 
an advertising medium in the better 
theaters of this country. 

Perhaps the solution eventually 
will be to have the subject matter 
of each picture related only in a 
general way to the product or firm 
sponsoring it, just as in radio a 
musical entertainment may not have 
any particular association with the 
product or manufacturer. In the 
case of the films, the advertiser 
would simply depend upon the title 
frame at the beginning and per- 
haps a reference or tie-up to the 
product during the course of the 
picture, the entire film otherwise 
being devoted to exactly the same 
high calibre of entertainment that 
the producer now gives to his ex- 
hibitors for their regular programs. 


W. W. Manning’s Sons Take 
Over “Woman’s World” 


Conant and Gordon Manning, sons of 
Walter W. Manning, late publisher of 
Woman's World, Chicago, as previously 
reported, have taken over publication of 
that magazine and all other activities of 
the Manning Publishing Company, own- 
ership of which rests in the Manning 


family. Conant Manning has been elec- 
ted president. Gordon Manning, as 
vice-president, will represent Woman's 


World advertising interests in the East, 
with headquarters at New York. 

Hz arrison J. Miller, who has been with 
Woman’s World for the last eight years, 
during the last three of which he has 
been advertising manager, will be in 
charge of advertising. Cora F. Sanders, 
for many years managing editor, has 
been appointed editor. 


Helena Rubinstein Appoints 
Benton & Bowles 


Helena Rubinstein, Inc., New York, 
facial preparations, has appointed Benton 
& Bowles, advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 


Fortiphone to Churchill-Hall 


The Fortiphone Corporation, New 
York, maker of hearing devices to aid 
the deaf, has appointed Churchill-Hall, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city, 
to direct its advertising account. 


» 
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Roebuck to Market In. 


surance by Mail 
Sears, Roebuck & Company will this 
week begin the marketing of aut 


Sears, 


insurance on a mail-order basis. The 
Allstate Insurance Company has bee 
organized at Chicago, with R. E 


president of Sears, Roebuck, pre 
ident. 

The new company is authorized by j 
charter to write accident and burglary 
insurance, as well as automotiy Ie j 
not, however, entering the tw rmer 
lines at the present time. The immediate 
purpose of the firm is to offer autom 


bile insurance to car owners in th 
towns and rural districts, where 
of the Sears mail-order custon 

and where, it is estimated, only out 
of five automobiles carry insuranc . Ali 
insurance business will be trans 

mail. No policies will be sold 

the Sears, Roebuck retail stores | 
ustments will probably be made through 
oe al insurance adjusters. 

Fire, theft, property damage, li 
and collision are the types of automobile 
insurance which will be made available 
The premium rates on this insurance, it 
is announced, will be approximately 2 
per cent lower than the manual rates. 

The writing of policies will have n 
relation to purchase of Sears, Roebuck 
merchandise by prospective policy-hold 
ers. The amount of merchandise bought 
from Sears will, it is understood, ix 
no way affect the granting of insurance 
or the amount granted. 

3. E. Humphrey, 
president of Sears, 
president of Allstate. 
treasurer of both firms. Carl L. Udell 
who has been connected with the insur 
ance field for a number of years, is 
manager of the insurance com; 


Glenn Griswold, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Fox Film 

Glenn Griswold, until receaptly edit 

of the Chicago Journal of Commerc 

has been appointed vice-president ir 

charge of public relations and advertis- 

ing of the Fox Film Corporation, New 








abilit 


assistant to the 
Roebuck, is vice 
P 


E. well is 


York. He was at one time manager o/ 
the Chicago office of Doremus & Cor 
pany. 


Gulbransen Radio Account t 
Roche Agency 


The Gulbransen Company, Chicago, hag 
appointed the Roche Advertising Com 
pany, of that city, to direct t adver 


tising of its radio receivers 


Paper Account to Vautrain 


The Carew Manufacturing ‘ pany 


South iiadley Falls, Mass., has af 
pointed Charles E. Vautrain, -\ssoc 
ates,- Inc., Holyoke, Mass., advertisit 


agency, to direct its advertising 


To Direct Cheney Silk Accoun 


Cheney Brothers, New York, Chene 
silks, cravats, etc., have appointe Ba 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osbor I 


to direct their advertising account 





MESOTe’ Moving pictures—mean- tures that are produced, because 
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During 1930, Indianapolis 
Clothing Stores bought MORE 
space in The News (6 issues a 
week) than in all other Indian- 
apolis newspapers COMBINED 
(13 issues a week). 

All figures from Media Records, Inc. 
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“Knowledge, sir, is not hoarding, but 








the exchange of outworn ideas for the 

latest intelligence. Once the world , 
was flat.”’ 

LORD WANDERFOOT [RKO 

(NOW TRAVELING IN THE UNITED STATES) - 

he 
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n informal visit with the Boon 
Man may often turn up an une A 


pected profit. 


Many times only a few facts o 

of his ample collection will ligf?® 
your own thoughtful exploration 4 
For the Boone facts are significa ee 
facts. They are fundamental buf. 
strokes in the trade-picture (-” 
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A Half Million Letters : 
To the Editor . 


Writing letters to the Editor is 
a favorite occupation of readers 
of The Detroit News. During 
1930 they wrote nearly a half 
million. Intimate letters reveal- 
ing the innermost secrets of the 
soul and asking aid in the solu- 
tion of problems as baffling as 
they are intangible; letters of 
protest and letters of praise; let- 
ters about the growth of cab- 
bages and letters about the 
dynasties of kings. Where else 
would they send such letters 
but to the home newspaper that 


The 


for more than half a century has 
been Detroit’s guide to affairs, 
intellectual, cultural or human? 
Any wonder then that when 
readers are in the market to buy 


they also turn to that guide for’ 


suggestions in merchandise ané 
merchants? 


the advertiser's message to De 
troit. 


Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


New York Office 
I, A. KLEIN, INC. 


Chicago Ofic® 
J. E. LUT. 
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Retailer’s Liability for Packaged 
Items That Harm Users 
By E. B. Weiss 


PICAL grocery store, in- 
iding some of the chain 
units, may stock more than 500 
sackaged items. A drug store 
averages higher than that. De- 
partment stores carry thousands 
of packaged products. 

It is impossible for a retailer 
—even were he so inclined—to ex- 
amine the contents of each and 
every package he sells. Further- 
more, many items of packaged 
merchandise could not be sold were 
the seals broken. People would 
not buy them. 

Nevertheless, the highest court 

n the State of New York has just 
held a retailer liable for the injury 
resulting from a pin found in a 

loaf of bread that was sold in a 
sealed package. The decision, of 
applies to this one State 
Hlowever, since the statute 


a 


upon which the decision was hased 
has its counterpart in other States, 
it may be that the finding of the 


New York court will be followed 
lsewhere. 
The facts are quickly stated: 
The wife of one Patrick Ryan 
ught a loaf of bread at a gro- 
ery store owned by the Progres- 
ive Grocery Stores, Inc. The loaf 
as made by the Ward Baking 
‘ompany and was delivered by 
hat company to the retailer in a 
sealed package and sold that way 
0 Mrs. Ryan. The facts do not 
whether the bread was 
vy her as toast, bread pud- 
ling or just as a plain slice. In 
ny event, according to the com- 
aint, Mr. Ryan bit into the bread 
nd lacerated his mouth with a pin 
hat had been concealed in the loaf. 
Mr. Ryan then instituted suit in 
he City Court of White Plains, 
Y. But he didn’t sue the Ward 
Baking Company. He sued the 
rogressive Grocery Stores. The 
ity Court found in the plaintiff's 
vor. The case was appealed to 
ne Appellate Division of the Su- 
reme Court, where the lower 
urt was upheld 


The case then came before the 
State's highest court—the Court of 
Appeals. Here, in a _ decision 
handed down by Chief Judge Car- 
dozo, the judgment was affirmed. 
The decision thoroughly analyzes 
the retailer’s liabilities in matters 
of this kind in the State of New 
York. 

Where a buyer, said Judge Car- 
dozo, expressly or by implication, 
explains to the seller the specific 
purpose for which the goods are 
required—where, in brief, the 
buyer relies on the seller’s skill or 
judgment—there is no doubt con- 
cerning the direction in which re- 
sponsibility lies. Under these cir- 
cumstances, there is an implied 
warranty that the goods shall be 
reasonably fit for such purpose. If 
the goods are not “reasonably fit 
for such purpose,” the seller may 
be legally liable for the results. 

But in this case, the court said, 
Mr. Ryan did not rely on the 
seller’s skill or judgment. His wife 
stated to the salesman that she 
wanted a loaf of Ward's bread. 
The salesman gave her what she 
asked for—wrapped in a sealed 
package as it had come from the 
Ward Baking Company, the baker. 
She made her own choice and used 
her own judgment. 

In previous cases, in this State. 
it had been held that, in buying 
pork, for example, it is a reason- 
able inference that the buyer is de- 
pending upon the skill and judg- 
ment of the seller. It has also been 
held, in connection with the sale of 
packaged merchandise, where the 
buyer specifically trusted the seller 
for the selection of the brand, that 
there is a reasonable inference that 
the buyer is depending upon the 
skill and judgment of the seller. 

But in this case, not only was 
the merchandise sold in a package 
but the buyer had not depended 
upon the skill and judgment of the 
seller. She had made the purchase 
entirely as a result of her own se- 
lection. 
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Nevertheless, the highest court 
in the State of New York now 
holds that, even under these cir- 
cumstances, the retailer may be 
held liable for damages sustained 
by the consumer. The burden may 
be heavy, said the court. However, 
it continued, it is one of the haz- 
ards of the business. 

The law governing this point 
in New York appears in the Per- 
sonal Property Law, section 96, 
subdivision 2. This reads: 

“Where the goods are bought by 
description from a seller who deals 
in goods of that description 
(whether he be the grower or 
manuiacturer or not) there is an 
implied warranty that the goods 
shall be of merchantable quality.” 

This statute has been on the 
books of New York since 1911. 
However, it was a legislative inno- 
vation and, as the court stated: 
“Innovations of this order are slow 
to make their way. Gradually, 
however, as the statute has become 
better known, the bearing of sub- 
division 2 upon sales of food in 
sealed containers has been per- 
ceived by court and counsel.” 

It will be observed, of course, 
that the hook in the statute is its 
reference to goods of “merchant- 
able quality.” Precisely what are 
goods of “merchantable quality?” 
This, said the court, must be de- 
termined in each case as it comes 
up. 
In this particular case, ruled the 
court, “Loaves baked with pins in 
them are not of merchantable qual- 
ity. The dealer is thus charged 
with the liability.” 

True enough, said the court, the 
dealer may compel the manu fac- 
turer to share in the legal 
proceedings, if the latter is to 
blame. And, if that is not done, 
the dealer is still privileged to sue 
the manufacturer—if the latter is 
to blame—and recover from him 
the damages paid to the consumer. 

However, while it is easy 
enough to say that the dealer, in 
turn, may hold the manufacturer, 
yet where the manufacturer is lo- 
cated in another State or country, 
as is so often the case, the proce- 
dure is not especially simple, and 
the expense possibly prohibitive. 
From the standpoint of legisla- 
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tive enactment, the statute wa; 
framed in recognition of the far 
that the interests of the gener; 
public outweigh the interests oj 
any special segment of the public 
i. e., retailers. It was to the in 
terest of the general public to make 
the dealer liable inasmuch as the 
manufacturers could not be x 
easily reached by the purchasing 
public through due process of law 
“The burden may be heavy,” a 
Judge Cardozo stated, neverthe. 
less, as the lawmakers see it, it js 
a risk that the dealer must shoul. 
der if the general public is to | 
adequately protected. 

From the standpoint of the re. 
tailer, and particularly from the 
standpoint of department and chair 
stores operating in this State, th 
burden is not merely heavy—it is 
painfully heavy. The question now 
arises: Can retailers safely assume 
this risk unless protected by insur 
ance? 

Suits resulting from claims oj 
damages sustained through the use 
or consumption of various products 
have, at times, reached the status 
of a racket. The manager of a 
chain of stores, for example, re- 
lated not long ago that this chair 
had made it a practice, whenever a 
customer complained of finding 
something objectionable in a soft 
drink sold at its soda fountains, t 
take the customer to the back oi 
the store, offer $25 or $50, and ask 
the customer to consider the matter 
closed. However, the number of 
complaints increased at such a rate 
that the chain decided the onl 
thing to do was to fight them, 
which it proceeded to do. The 
kicks promptly dropped off almost 
to zero. 

Similarly, it is to be expected 
now that the liability of the deale 
has been clearly fixed in New Yorl 
State, in matters of this kind, tha 
packaged merchandise may sué 
denly be found to bristle witl 
hidden nails, pieces of glass, ete 
The retailer—including the chain 
and large stores—will have to beaj 
the brunt of any development ‘ 
this kind. Whether the insurance 
companies will see an opportuntt 
here for a new type of coverage ! 
a probable development that wil 
bear watching. 
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’s the people you 
ISS Who matter 
MOST 


It shouldn't be necessary to remind any sales executive 
that sales records aren't made by merely holding a mar- 
ket already won—it's the market which knows little or 





nothing about a product, which has never really been 
given an opportunity to buy it, that matters. 

Any product which is not aggressively and adequately 
advertised to the Chicago Evening American's great 
circulation is falling far short of its full sales possibilities 
in Chicago. Unwillingness to accept this statement with- 
out further proof is understandable—failure to challenge 
it lays any advertising or sales executive open to ques- 





tion concerning his appreciation of the sales opportunity 
created by Chicago's vast size. 

The Boone Man awaits the challenge with proof that 
the Chicago Evening American, first in circulation in 
Chicago's evening field, can produce literally carloads 

* of business that can't be won without its help. 


vine AMERICAN 


@ good newspaper now in its TENTH YEAR of circulation 
leadership in Chicago's evening field @ National 
Representatives: 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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Appoints Philip C. Pack 
Agency 
The Economy Baler Company, Fur- 
nace Division, Ann Arbor, Mich., has 
appointed the Philip C. Pack Company, 
advertising agency of that city and De- 
troit, to direct the advertising of its 
newly developed all steel warm air fur- 
nace for oil burner installation. Plans 
call for the use of business papers and 
direct mail until fall, when newspapers 
and magazines will be added. 


Has Torrid Electric Account 

The Beardsley & Wolcott Manufactur- 
ing Company, Waterbury, Conn., manu- 
facturer of Torrid electric appliances, 
Wilwear ranges, drapery, hardware and 
bathroom fixtures, has appointed Wm. B. 
Remington, Inc., Springheld, Mass., ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertising 
account, 


New Account to Street & 


Finney 
The Magay Corporation of New York, 
distributor of Matamel and other phar- 
maceutical products, has appointed Street 
& Finney, Inc., New York advertisi ng 
agency, to direct its advertising account 
Newspapers will be used on this account. 


Edwin Cahn Returns to Sugden 
Edwin Cahn, for a number of years 
in the investment banking business, has 
returned to the J. L. Sugden Advertis- 
ing Company, Chicago, with which he 
was formerly connected. He will be 
vice-president and account executive. 


Appoints Ketchum, Mac- 
Leod & Grove 


The Heppenstall Company, Pittsburgh, 
shear knives, die blocks, forgings, etc., 
has appointed Ketchum, MacLeod & 
Grove, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 


E. L. Gilchrist Joins Neville 
& Hitchings 
Edwin L. Gilchrist, formerly national 
advertising manager of the Philadelphia 
Record, has joined Neville & Hitchings, 
Inc., publishers’ representative of that 
city. 


Appoints Conklin Mann 
The Investors Research Bureau, Inc., 
Syracuse, N. Y., has appointed Conklin 
Mann, Inc., New ork advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
Magazines, newspapers and business pa- 
pers will be used. 








Plantabbs Account to Strain 
The Plantabbs Corporation, Baltimore, 
manufacturer of ulton’s Plantabbs, 
plant food tablets, has appointed J. 
Irvin Strain, Inc., advertising agency 
of that city, to direct its advertising 
account. Newspapers and magazines 
will be used. 
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Fuller & Smith & Ross Add ty 
San Francisco Staff 


Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., Ney 
York and Cleveland advertising a ency 
which has maintained a contact oles 4 
San Francisco since July, 1927, is « 
panding this office into a _ complee 
agency unit under the direction of ty 
of the agency’s vice-presidents, Gurt 
F. Chambers and C. M. Seymour. Th 
enlarged office will be located in th 
Liverpool & London & Globe Building 

Mr. Chambers joins Fuller & Smit 
& Ross after leaving FE. u Pont & 
Nemours & Company, Inc., where he ha 
been sales promotion manager of th 
paint division. Mr. Seymour, wh 
opened the office at San Francisco ap 
who formerly was secretary of th 
agency, has been elected vice-preside 
and will have charge of internal ma 
agement of the office. 

ther personnel of the San Francis 
office will include Wallace B. Force, ar 


director, and Miss B. A. Schellhas 
copy writer, both of whom have bee 
with the agency’s New York off " 

S. Garrett, copy and contact _ma 


who has been with the agency’s office a 
Cleveland. 


Newspaper Campaign for 
Water Heater 


The Los Angeles office of the Bots 
ford-Constantine Company, advertis 
agency, has been appointed to 
newspaper advertising campaign for t 
General Water Heater Corporat 
Angeles 


C. E. Faulk Buys Texas Papers 


C. E. Faulk and associates of Monr 
La., have bought the Longview, Tex 
Daily News, Morning Journal and t 
Gregg County Oil News. Mr. Faulk 
owned the Monroe, La., News-Star 
til its sale to Colonel Robert Ew 
last year. 


Insurance Advertisers to Meet 


A Southern regional meeting of t 
Insurance Advertising Conferer 
be held at New Orleans from A 
to May 2. Bart Leiper, advertisir 
ager of the Pilot Life Insurance 
pany, is general chairman of thx 
ing. Discussion at the meeting 
of a general round-table type 





International Paper Appoints 
Calkins & Holden 


The International Paper Company 
New York, has appointed Calkins & 
Holden, advertising agency of that cit 
to direct the advertising of its Mulch 
paper division. 


The Holt-Helm Advertising Service 
is the name of a new advertising bus 
ness formed at Birmingham, Ala. Mer 
bers of the firm are R. D. Holt, for 
merly display manager of the Shreve; 
Times, and Mrs. Malcolm Heln 
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problem 
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--=-needs more than 
merely a printer--- 
if it demands real 
understanding by a 
printer who knows 
what to do and has 
the facilities to do it 
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Way they decided 


to use The News! 


FOOD CHAIN 
hazy after high-powered salesmanship and 
puzzled by conflicting claims of New York news- 
papers, got down to tin cans on its media problem 


by asking one hundred of its store managers to ask 
¢ customers what paper they read! The store man- 


popped the question to the lady customers. When 


turns from all precincts were in, like Abou Ben 


isname, The News led all the rest—by a 
majority margin. 

If the selection of your media in New York were 

0 be determined by your customers, The News would 

indoubtedly be your first paper! It reaches two out 

of three New York City families—a majority-of any- 


body’s customers! 


HEM NEWS 


EW YORK'S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 
EWS BUILDING, 220 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 


ibune Tower, Chicago 4- - 4- Kohl Building, San Francisco 
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EARLY five- 

sixths of the 
total daily circulation 
of The Free Press is 
concentrated within 
the local Detroit trad- 
ing area as defined by 
This is 


Circulations. 


a greater concentra- 
tion of circulation 
than that of other 
large metropolitan 


morning newspapers. 


q 


URTHERMORE, 

the position of The 
Free Press in the De- 
troitareaisan exclusive 
one, insofar as adver- 
tising efficiency is 
concerned. It is the 
only morning news- 
paper in the field and 


VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 


.,.. has no other compet 
the Audit Bureau of”? P 


‘ing factor for atten 


tion. 
q 


HE Free Press 
offers every- 
other-home coverage 
through which sales 
appeals may be direct- 
ly made to the pur 
chasing power of this 
market, without 
waste. Here is the 
proved opportunity of 
selling where buyers 
are—of doing busi- 
ness now where busi- 
ness can now be done. 


CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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Will European Branch Plants Solve 
Foreign Market Problems? 


A Dis 


ssion of the Factors That Are Influencing American Manufac- 


turers to Establish Their Own Factories in Europe 


By Gerhard Hirschfeld 


HE United States has invested 

in foreign countries something 
like thirteen billion dollars, and of 
this amount $1,355,000,000 had, at 
the end of 1929, been invested in 
branch plants abroad. This is 
quite a sum in any country’s in- 
dustrial budget and it is probably 
true that the movement toward es- 
tablishing branch factories abroad 
has become a real factor in the 
economic structure of the United 
States. 

But this does not necessarily 
mean that to increase your foreign 
sales you just take the next steamer 
and lay the cornerstone of your 
newest branch factory in South- 
ampton, Vienna, Paris, Cologne or 
Munich. It is not as simple as 
that. 

Nor, in 


the opinion of 

writer is the extent of fully owned 
or controlled American manufac- 
turing interests abroad as large as 


may appear at first sight. Other 
influences play quite a part in the 
attraction of American financial 
and manufacturing interests by 
European industry. 

Take a look at Germany, for 
xample: When the war was over 
rman manufacturers turned to 
he world market for an outlet of 
en industry which, though greatly 
affected by war production, was 
still powerful and capable of an 
normous output. To compete on 
he world market, the manufac- 
urers had to modernize their 
plants for which they obtained the 
joans and credits to a large extent 
tom the United States. 

American producers were quick 
0 realize that they could catch two 
lies with a single slap if they, 
rst, would reduce or even elimi- 
ate competition on the world 
arket, and, second, open up for 
hemselves added selling possibili- 
es on the German market and 
eighboring countries, and all this 


by becoming minority or majority 
stockholders in some of the largest 
manufacturing establishments with- 
in the German industry. It is 
undoubtedly true that in many an 
instance German factories have 
been converted into American 
branch factories by the simple 
process of acquiring a controlling 
portion of the stock, one of the 
most noteworthy of these cases be- 
ing the control of the Opel-Works 
at Ruesselsheim by the General 
Motors interests. 

Therefore, it must not mm assumed 
that every dollar that rolls across 
the Atlantic into Germany works 
in the interest of American indus- 
trial interest. To the contrary, a 
substantial portion of American 
investments abroad goes _ into 
strengthening German manufactur- 
ing ability for its fight on the world 
market in competition with Ameri- 
can goods. 

In other cases, again, the work- 
ing clauses of European patent 
laws made it advisable to hide 
American industrial activities under 
the cover of domestic interests. 
And since we are speaking of pat- 
ents, the fact may be mentioned 
that many of the above indicated 
minority interests have been and 
are being granted by European es- 
tablishments in return for the right 
to work special American patents, 
methods and processes. 

A third factor, quite of interest 
in this connection, is the number 
of American assembly plants all 
over Europe which cannot very 
well be considered purely manu- 
facturing enterprises but rather be- 
long in the field of distribution and 
servicing. 

If we deduct these three items, 
financial interests, patent conces- 
sions and assembling—not to men- 
tion others not of such outstand- 
ing importance—we get down to: 
the real extent of American indus- 
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trial activities in Europe. While 
the ultimate value of the latter is 
considerably smaller than is gen- 
erally assumed (nobody knows, in 
fact, what the value is), still 
enough is left to make actual in- 
dustrial interests abroad quite a 
factor in the general scheme of 
American economic expansion. 
And, what is more important, the 
tendency toward the establishment 
of foreign branch plants is steadily 
increasing. 

Just what are the reasons for 
this expansion? And does it pay 
to open a branch abroad? 


Research and Market Analysis 
Necessary 


I have met mannfacturers who 
were of the opinion that the mere 
act of opening a plant abroad 
would help to solve all their for- 
eign market problems in no time. 
Yet few if any foreign branch 
plants have worked out success- 
fully without a very considerable 
amount of research and market 
analysis. It is no easier to put over 
a successful merchandising scheme 
abroad than it is in the United 
States. In fact, it is usually much 
more difficult, because language and 
customs and trade regulations are 
different, markets are smaller, buy- 
ing ‘power is less and the people 
are not at all used to American 
standards and methods. Manufac- 
turers should not, so it would seem, 
open branch plants abroad with the 
thought in mind that such proced- 
ure will solve their foreign mar- 
keting problems. A foreign plant 
may help—and in many instances 
has helped—open markets, but most 
of the American-owned foreign 
plants were established for other 
reasons. 

The principal reasons for the es- 
tablishment of branch factories 
abroad are briefly these: 

Tariffs have built walls around 
practically every single country in 
Europe. To get behind those bar- 
riers is one of the reasons. 

National prejudice against Amer- 
ican products has been and still 
is running high in some countries. 
is of minor significance. 

In recent years, the idea to save 
transportation cost has been partly 
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responsible for the establishment 
of branch factories. There 
something behind this “saving oj 
transportation” but it is by » 
means a principle which could be 
generalized. In machinery or ma. 
chine parts or heavy, bulky good 
the cost of transportation is an im. 
portant item, but in teleph«ne ap. 
paratus, wire, accessories ap 
such products as cameras, etc, it 
is of minor significance. 
Again, it is often said that 
wages in European countries 


give 


American producers a big chance 
to lower the cost of pro luction 
It is true that the wages over there 


are lower; it is, unfortunately, aly 
true that the output of the branch 
plants abroad is so much smaller 
than that of the mother establish- 


ment in the United States that the 
advantage in wage scales is ofter 
entirely offset by limited produc. 


tion. 


Other Factors in the Growth of 
Foreign Branch Factories 


Among the other factors respon- 
sible for the growth in the number 
of foreign branch factories are 
Better servicing; instead of cabling 
to the United States for accessor 
ies, spare parts, plans and tools 
the branch plant in Cologne or 
Paris or London will take care of 
such order and save weeks. And 
then there is the factor of better 
distribution and marketing facil 
ties; and this is by far the most 
impertant consideration. 

After all is said and done 
and against “branch planting 
abroad,” it must be admitted, the 
final aim is: We want to sel! more 
And if more goods are to be sold 
it would be worth while to study 
the question whether the solution 
really lies in the manufacturing 
end. And consumption is more im- 
portant today than production 

It is therefore wrong to ap 
proach the problem of a foreign 
branch plant from the production 
viewpoint. It is even wrong to 
try. to transplant manufacturin 
experience from the United States 
to Europe. The United States § 
a continent, Europe is a polymor, 
phous structure of a varicty 0! 
markets, of people, of nations 
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And the American manufacturer is 
facing the hardly enviable task of 
unifying and simplifying all these 
divergent conditions and traditions, 
customs and laws, in order to pro- 
duce something similar to the con- 
tinental dimensions of his own 
country. For the industrial in- 
terest of the United States practi- 
cally extends over the whole of 
Europe. The success of most 
American branch factories is there- 
fore dependent upon the “conti- 
nentalization” of the European 
market. The question, “Does it 
pay to open branch plants in 
Europe?” might be answered this 
way: Yes, if one succeeds in cater- 
ing to the demands, not in one, but 
in a number of countries. 

There are real difficulties in the 
way of large-scale distribution in 
Europe. The tariffs may be circum- 
vented by the establishment of a 
branch plant in one country, but 
this does not do away with the 
tariff obstacles of other markets 
this same plant needs to make a 
success of its work. In the foreign 
trade policy of large manufacturing 
groups this has led to establishing 
plants in a number of countries. 
But can the same thing be done by 
a manufacturer who does not dis- 
pose of quite the same potentiali- 


ties as the powerful concerns, 
mergers and syndicates? 
By the same token, interstate 


tariff agreements between Euro- 
pean nations frequently handicap 
the manufacturer who has “do- 
mesticized” his manufacturing in- 
terests in one country but not in 
the rest of them, though they may 
be just as important to him as the 
one he has chosen as the center 
of his European activities. 

These, then, must be considered 
the two outstanding problems in 
connection with the establishment 
of foreign branch factories: First, 
will and can the American manu- 
facturer succeed in combining sev- 
eral European markets in order to 
put into practice a large-scale mer- 
chandising scheme; and, second, 
can the manufacturer get himself 
to look at the European market 
not from the production angle but 
from that of consumption? 

The latter may be answered with 
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Yes, for conditions in his own 
country have taught him that it 
is not a question of how much he 
can produce, but how much demand 
he can either find or develop for 
his goods. 

Which leads us to the first ques 
tion: Will and can the American 
manufacturer succeed in co mbin- 
ing several European markets? To 
do this usually takes much caji- 
tal and a big organization. There 
is much risk for the average man- 
ufacturer interested in Europe t 
follow the precedent of the larger 
manufacturing units which estab 
lished plants wherever it seemed 
essential for the proper develop- 
ment of their merchandising scheme 
With the exception of Great Bri- 
tain (and this country can onl 
partly be excepted) the nations on 
the continent are economically as 
far apart as Japan is from the 
United States. Tariffs, political 
enmity and rivalry, financial bar 
riers, a great variety of trade reg- 
ulations, commercial laws, prote 
tive measures and so on ridicuk 
the few hundred miles that sepa- 
rate one capital from the other 
In reality, geographical proximity 
means next to nothing except in 
cases where merely the transpor 
tation angle is concerned. 

Past experience shows that enor- 
mous obstacles have to be hurdled 
if a unified market consisting of 
several countries is to be produced; 
and the bigger they are, the greater 
the problem. If an average manv: 
facturing establishment is _ there 
fore put before the questio 
whether or not to open a brand 
plant in Europe, if the financial 
resources are limited and the gai 
to be expected from the Europea 
business is not precisely over 
whelming, it would be well to asl 
oneself the question whether co 
operation with existing establish 
ments i 


than venturing out 
known sea on one’s own ship. 


Has United-Carr Account 





The _ United-Carr Fastener Corpor 
tion, Cambridge, Mass., has appoint 
Walter B. Snow & Staff, Inc., Bost 
advertising agency, to direct its adve 


tising account, 
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the New York Sunday American. 








The American was always important on any 
advertising schedule. Today it’s essential. 
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TRUE STOR 
REVENUE + $475,004, 


IN COLOR AND ROTO 
Quaker Puffed Rice & Post’s Bran Flakes el 


Wheat Post’s Whole Bran hit 
Congoleum—Nairn, Inc. Old Dutch Cleanser h 
Chipso Listerine Tooth Paste § ( 
Ford Motor Co. Chevrolet Motor Co. Ho 
Hawaiian Pineapple Lifebuoy Soap Na 
Calumet Baking Powder la 


IN BLACK AND WHITE 


Quaker Oats Kellogg’s All Bran he 
Grape Nuts Cocomalt no 
Aunt Jemima Pancake Fruit Dispatch Co. e) 

Flour Singer Sewing Machine Psp 
Eagle Brand Milk Company Dn 
3-Minute Oat Flakes O’Cedar Corp. he 


THE SECOND LARGEST ISSUE !IH. 
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ordBreaking Issue 
OR MAY, 1931 


3 0% greater than April, 1931 


TISERYN THIS ISSUE 


akes els & Co. Palmolive Soap 
3ran Rinso Colgate’s Dental Cream 
anser hite Sewing Machine Pepsodent Toothpaste 
h Paste § Company Ivory Snow 
tor Co. flodess Squibb Dental Cream 
ana Toothpaste Ambrosia, Inc. 

lazola 


AN EXPLANATION 


3ran hese and many other advertisers are seeking coverage 
nong the young wage earner housewives who seldom 
h Co. ever read any magazine except True Story. The 
Machine Bsponsiveness of these young wage earner housewives 
) national advertising is breaking the long estab- 
% shed inquiry records of many advertisers. 


SUE IHHE HISTORY OF TRUE STORY 
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“I have greatly enjoyed writing for The 
Elks Magazine for the past eight or nine 
years. But even more than that, I have en- 
joyed reading it. The quality of the fic- 
tion and articles printed in the Elks strikes 
me as particularly wholesome and refresh- 
ing. 
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European Advertising Art—In 
Europe and in America 


Some Observations Inspired by an Exhibit of European Advertising Art 


By Aesop Glim 


O'.; East is East and West is 
West. And some day the 
twain shall meet—through adver- 
tising. But that day is not yet. 
Such were Old Aesop Glim’s 
thoughts after viewing the Exhibit 
of Modern Advertising Art—spon- 
sored by Dorland International— 
at the Hotel Ambassador, New 
York City. The exhibits included 


both illustrations and complete ad- 
vertising matter—for magazines, 
posters and direct mail—from 


France, Germany and England. 

Reproduced herewith, you will 
see a complete magazine advertise- 
ment for Rodier and a poster for 
Noveltex. Both are successful 
European advertisers. And the se- 
lections herewith are quite 
typical of the whole exhibit. 

The outstanding fact 
about all the exhibits is— 
sophistication. Most of the 
exhibits are also character- 
ized by surprising sim- 
plicity. The copy is no- 
ticeable for either brevity 
or total absence. 

Nothing could illustrate 
more clearly the great dif- 
ferences between the buy- 
ing publics of Europe and 
the United States. The 
average European reader 
is more cultured, more so- 
phisticated. The average 
European advertisement is 
less efficient—hardly more 
than name publicity by our 
standards. The average 
American reader is less so- 
phisticated—demands more 
realism in his art, more 
why and wherefore in the 
copy. The average Ameri- 
can advertiser is in more 
of a hurry to establish his 
market and get some re- 
turns. His campaign—ad- 
vertisement by advertise- 
ment—must work harder. 
In Europe, even the manu- 
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facturer is in no great hurry, and 
his audience probably couldn’t be 
hurried in any case. 

On which score I quote from 
an address by Dr. Mehemed Agha, 
of the Condé Nast Publications, 
which opened the exhibit: “When 
a French advertiser wants to ad- 
vertise fire insurance, all he has 
to show is a match. Whereas, in 
America you must show a sky- 
scraper, flames, fire engines and 
somewhere in the background, sex 
appeal. 

“This sex appeal business is also 
treated from a different viewpoint 
in Europe. Sex is apparently lim- 
ited to private life and to bur- 
lesque; they do not use it in ad- 


For a Shirt Manufacturer 
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vertising railroads, as we do here.” 

When the feminine note is intro- 
duced in European advertising, 
they go the whole route; the fe- 
male must have a highball in her 
left hand and a cigarette in her 
right; she must not be “lady-like” 
as inthis country. “The 
feminine note” is pretty 
well limited to foods, 
confections and bever- 
ages. We may say that 
thus used the girl rep- 
resents an attribute of, 
or association with, the 
product advertised, 
rather than a portrait 


of the flattered con- 
sumer. 
Slowly, but surely, 


we may expect our ad- 
vertising missionaries to 
enlighten the world. We 
will infect first Euro- 
peans and then Orien- 
tals with the ideals of 
efficiency, of hustle and 
bustle. But the point 
for my dear pupils to 
remember is that we 
haven't done it yet. 

It is true that the 
human race is pretty 
much alike—deep down. 
But advertising must 
work first at the super- 
ficials—the prides and 
prejudices —the local 
customs. And these differ for 
almost every country. You can’t 
hit “deep down” until you have 
first catered to the superficials. 

For the young man or woman 
who aspires to get into foreign 
advertising, I doubt if there is 
much of a prescribed route. The 
laws of economics work, regard- 
less of race; you should know 
something about economics. Most 
of the basic rules of business ap- 
ply in all countries, but local cus- 
toms change the manner of their 
application. In short, you must be 
trained for one particular coun- 
try, in most cases, and what you 
learn for one country will do 
you little good in another country. 
So pick your country to last if 





possible. 
The Noveltex poster has an in- 
teresting story, which illustrates 


just how far “American” ways will 
and will not work abroad. A 
French manufacturer of shirts and 
collars—long established and sup. 
posedly successful—found his busi. 
ness slipping. A friend suggested 
that he advertise—a thing he had 








For a Textile House 


never done. As a matter of fact 
he had never even branded his 
wares. Each merchant sold these 
shirts and collars as his own 
products. 

An advertising agent was intro- 
duced—who proceeded to recom- 
mend several unheard of things 
First, the wares must be pack- 
aged in Cellophane—so they would 
be delivered clean! Second, they 
must have a brand name! Third 
they must be advertised by the 
manufacturer’s brand name! In 
short, a brand demand must be 
created ! 

The French manufacturer 
couldn’t believe that his dealers 
would carry his name on the mer- 
chandise they sold—feared he 
would lose all his best customers. 
But his fears were finally over 
come, particularly in view of the 
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| Signed Away 
My Life 


OF COURSE, it’s not quite as 
bad as that, but a certain portion of my pay check 
will find its way into the coffers of an automobile 
dealer for the next eighteen months. The old four- 
wheeled mortgage couldn’t run another mile. Just 
plain tired out. Did I get a good allowance? | did 
like fun. But I’d have paid them an extra twenty 
to be rid of the old rattle-trap. There’s a lot of guys 
like me in Los Angeles. Lucky birds whose incomes 
are pretty near up to normal. And we're the chaps 
who are buying cars. The fact that The Examiner 
still led the field in Automotive linage during 
February would indicate that most of us read this 
personable paper. We're also buying new radios 
sien and spring hats. And we buy the brands we’re told 
nded his to. Don’t let an over-zealous treasurer kill your 
o = advertising appropriation. If anything, sell him on 
: the idea of increasing it. The Examiner is moving 
yas — the goods to Los Angeles families and your product 
¢ things might just as well be included. The Examiner, in 
be pack-§ case you haven’t heard, is the largest morning and 
ey would ‘i r 
ond, they Sunday paper in the far West. Put it on your list 
4 A, and keep it there. You can’t go wrong. 
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fact that his business was falling 
off rapidly. 

The advertising prepared was 
wholly French—as you will ob- 
serve. The merchandising was 
“American.” Only 10 per cent of 
the dealers were lost; within two 
years the manufacturer’s business 
stood at three times that of the 
best years he had ever had. 

+ * . 

Now take one more look at 
Rodier. By American standards 
it is a new and different art treat- 
ment, which obtains here. Very 
shortly you will see some Ameri- 
can advertising with illustrations 
similar to this. (This is a proph- 
ecy, not an actual report.) They 
will be the proud handiwork of 
some of our best Experienced Ad- 
Crafters. 

And the advertising won't pull 
very well. (Also a prophecy.) 

It will receive lots of favorable 
comment from other Experienced 
Ad-Crafters. Tested wholly by the 
eye, it will be outstanding adver- 
tising. It may even win a Harvard 
Award. 

3ut—tested by results—it won’t 
be much more than different. It 
won't pull very well. 

We are always ready to admit 
that American advertising is far 
ahead of the rest of the world. We 
are ready to say, “Several years 
ahead,” and smile complacently. 

Wherefore, on the basis of 
mathematics, if nothing else, why 
should we copy or adapt from that 
which is several years behind? 

* * * 


If you want to learn two or 
three things at once, I have two 
recommendations. First, read Wil- 
liam L. Rech’s article in the 
March 5 Printers’ INK—“Must 
Advertising Copy Develop a New 
Technique?” (I wish I had writ- 
ten it.) Second, sit down and fig- 
ure up what percentage of the ad- 
vertisements in Dr. Starch’s “300 
Effective Advertisements” won 
Harvard Awards. 


Joins Carlysle Company 
Miss Florence Field, formerly with 
the Fairchild Publications, New York, 
has joined the Carlysle Company, ad- 
vertising agency of that city, as an ac- 
count executive. 
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“Skyscraper Management,” 
New Publication 


Skyscraper Management, a monthly 

magazine devoted to the business of 
management of commercial buiidlings, | be . 
gins publication at Chicago this m: 
It is published by the National Associa 
tion of Building Owners and Managers 
and succeeds the Association’s Bulictin 
which has been published for the last 
sixteen years. 

P. Sale, for the last six years a 
ublishers’ representative at Chicago, is 
usiness and advertising manager. A. F 
Hawes is editor. 


Basil Beene, Wil Publisher, New 


Bedford “Standard” 


Basil Brewer, formerly owner and pub 
lisher of the Lansing, Mich., ( 
News, has been appointed ublisher ar 
general manager of the New Bedford 
Mass., Standard and Mercury. He was 
also formerly with the Scripps-Howar 
Newspapers for thirteen years as busi- 
ness manager of the Cincinnati Post 
and the Cleveland Press. Before going 
to Lansing, he was editor and publisher 
of the Omaha Bee. 


C. W. Hadden to Direct Cope- 
land Sales 


Hadden has been apy 
sales manager of the Copeland 
Company, Mount Clemens, 
manufacturer of Copeland refrigerators 
He has been a member of the executive 
staff of the company since 1926, 


J. F. Downey, Jr., Joins Mars, 
Inc. 

John F. Downey, Jr., formerly wit 
American Weekly at Chicago and befor: 
that with the Chicago Herald and Er 
aminer, has joined Mars, Inc., of that 
— manufacturer of Milky Way cand 
ars. 


Dack Shoe Account to 


Campbell-Ewald 
R. Dack & Son, Toronto, Dack S 
have appointed the Toronto office of t! 
Campbell-Ewald Company to direct their 
advertising. Canadian newspapers ar 
being used. 


pita 
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” Changes 


“National Jeweler 
Size 
Beginning with the April issue, t! 


National Jeweler, Chicago, will « 
its size from 7 by 10 inches to 57 
7% inches. Type page size w 
4% by 65 inches. 


S. H. Link with Detroit 
Colortype Company 


S. H. Link, formerly promoti: 
ager of MacManus, Inc., Detroit 
tising agency, has joined the sal 
of the Detroit Colortype Compa 
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ORTY-NINE cents out 
of every dollar invested 
by national Food Prod- 
ucts advertisers in San 
Francisco newspapers 
during 1930 went to The 
Examiner. This is but 
one of many classifica- 
tions in which The 
Examiner holds outstand- 
ing leadership. More to 
follow. 
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HE great Scripps-Howard organization 
of which the New York World-Telegra 
is a member, originated with the establishment 
of The Press in Cleveland, Ohio, on Novem 
ber 2, 1878. The Press was the first newspape 
property to be controlled by Mr. E. W. Scripps 


But that in itself is no reason why shrewd ad 
vertisers should rise to their feet and sing th 
Star Spangled Banner. 


Age does not necessarily indicate great merit 


What is far more important to business men if 
the fact that The Press, thruout its entire 5 
years has consistently paid dividends to mer 
chants and manufacturers who have used | 
advertising space. 


Producing most dollars of traceable sales fro 
least dollars of advertising cost, The Press h 





MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
PRESS +--+ OF THE AUDIT 
BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
and of MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 
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The frst page the first issue a the first 
orp thf newspaper. 


millions fal dol- 
ars’ worth of goods to the people of Cleveland. 


‘hat is the fact to be remembered. It is this 
productivity, this unusual 


i@dvertising POWER which has made possible 


he development—thru the achievement of The 
ress—of the present Scripps-Howard organ- 
zation. 


You who have merchandise to sell in Cleveland, 
hermit us to build for you as we have built for 


wwthers and for ourselves. 


eveland Press 


CRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 





NAL ADVERTISING DEPT. OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
- 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


‘SAN FRANCISCO+ LOS ANGELES: DALLAS 
* PHILADELPHIA+> BUFFALO: ATLANTA 
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The Gentle Art of Hiring Salesmen 


The Four “I’s’—An Epigrammatic Way of Summing Up the 
Requirements of Salesmen 


By H. W. Prentis, Jr. 


First Vice-President, Armstrong Cork Company 


r has often seemed to me that 
if I were founding a new busi- 
ness, I would make as careful 
preparation for the building of a 
sales organization as for the erec- 
tion of my physical plant and 
equipment. Brains there, as else- 
were, determine ultimate success, 
and sales brains must be secured 
by careful selection, then sharp- 
ened by painstaking training. 

Nowhere can time and money be 
spent to better advantage. But 
how often “hit-or-miss” methods 
are employed. Branch managers 
hire men, give them a few days’ 
slap-dash training, and then send 
them out and wonder why distri- 
bution costs mount. 

In that respect I think some- 
times the sales manager is about 
as unfair with his salesmen as a 
certain father was in Pittsburgh 
with little Tobey Smith. Tobey 
had acquired a lurid vocabulary 
of profanity, the use of which natu- 
rally shocked his family. A few 
weeks ago when Tobey was invited 
to a children’s party, his father 
called up the hostess and said, 
“Now, if Tobey indulges in any 
bad language at the party, please 
send him home at once.” 

Tobey dressed and went to the 
party and in about fifteen minutes 
he was back home. His father 
took him to the third floor and laid 
iton pretty hard. Then his father 
said: “Now, Tobey, tell me ex- 
actly what you said at the party.” 
Tobey replied: “Nothing, father ; 
the party ain’t until tomorrow.” 

Seriously, I think many sales 
executives are equally unfair when 
they blame the salesman for condi- 
tions over which he has no con- 
trol whatever. 

In selecting salesmen, first of all, 
aman must have character. The 
longer I live, the more I believe 

*Reprinted with permission from ‘The 
Red Harrel,” house magazine of The 
Coca-t ia Company. 


that character counts in every 
business. Testimonial letters writ- 
ten by friends are often not worth 
reading. One should be guided 
more by “sizing up” a man’s char- 
acter himself than by the opinion 
of his friends. 

Second, make sure a man is edu- 
cated. A man may be well edu- 
cated without ever having attended 
school. Abraham Lincoln was a 
well-educated man and yet he never 
set foot inside high school or col- 
lege. It seems to me that any man 
can claim to be educated, provided 
he has four characteristics, all of 
which can be determined from an 
interview. 

Primarily, an applicant must 
have a certain storehouse of facts. 
I put facts first because they per- 
haps are least in real importance. 

Then a man should be able to 
use these facts to think straight. 
It is amazing, in interviewing men, 
to see how many cannot even tell 
the principal dates in their own 
lives. And I have always con- 
cluded that if a young man can- 
not tell you when he got out of 
grammar school or what date he 
entered high school and a few 
other major facts about his career, 
there is small hope of teaching him 
a lot about the technique of a busi- 
ness. 

Next, a man should have gone 
far enough in his readings or his 
studying to have acquired toler- 
ance for other people’s opinions— 
an open mind. That is one reason 
why I plead with my friends to see 
to it when their boys go to school, 
that the youngsters specialize in 
something—whether it be music, 
mathematics, literature, science or 
what not—so that the boys will 
finally come to a realization of how 
precious little they can ever hope 
to know after all about anything. 
Thus a man acquires a sense of 
mental humility. 

I think it was Cowper who said : 
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“Knowledge is proud that he has 
learn'd so much; wisdom is hum- 
ble that he knows no more.” Toler- 
ance and mental humility make a 
man receptive to training. 

Also an educated man must have 
a sense of the fitness of things. 

Not mere polish, but rather tem- 
per. It is something that goes 
deeper than the surface, a sense 
of the fitness of things that we 
call in business “good judgment.” 
Such a man knows how to conduct 
himself under any given set of 
conditions. 

And if a man has these four 
things: A knowledge of facts; the 
ability to think straight; mental 
tolerance and a sense of the fit- 
ness of things, I think he can 
justly lay claim to being an edu- 
cated man. 

Everett B. Martin, whose book I 
was reading recently, defines an 
educated man as one who has these 
characteristics: First, the ability 


to escape from herd opinion; in 
other words, the ability to think 
independently. Second, self-mastery. 
Third, the capacity for self-criti- 


Fourth, the capacity for 
judgment. Fifth, ur 


cism. 
suspended 
banity. 

Compare your own definition, 
but in selecting salesmen to repre- 
sent a business in which both 
money and pride is invested; by all 
means think enough of it to secure 
the very best sales brains that can 
be commanded. 

Experience has indicated that an 
only child is harder to adapt to or- 
ganization work and hence, is usu- 
ally less desirable. It is also true, 
as a rule, that a man born and 
reared in New York City is not 
likely to be successful as a sales- 
man in any section outside of New 
York. He has been playing in the 
“big tent” so long, he can’t be 
bothered with the “side show.” 

Men for Pacific Coast offices, or 
Mississippi Valley, should be se- 
lected for those sections. Bring 
them to the home office, train 
them and then return them, if pos- 
sible, to the bailiwick from which 
they came, because that makes for 
contentment, and peace of mind 
and satisfaction are factors that 
play a great part in successful 
selling. 
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It is very unwise, except in rare 
cases, to permit a man to come 
with an organization if he has t 
make a material financial sacrifice 
to do so. If the face of an organ. 
ization is turned toward the sun 
rise and not toward the sunset. the 
heads thereof should try to have 
as many men as possible who are 
looking at the sun of their life ris- 
ing rather than those who ar 
thinking about the days that wer 
and which may never be again 
for them. 


The Four “I's” 


Someone has said _ that 

’s” are important in salesme 
—that “Integrity” is imperative 
“Intelligence” is indispensable ; “In 
dustry” is important and “TInitia- 
tive” is inescapable. I think 
everyone will subscribe to that 
epigrammatic way of summing wy 
the requirements of salesmen. 

Grant brains in the salesmai 
start with. Then if he is kept long 
enough and taught right, he will 
eventually learn what the business 
is all about. Then, through per 
sonal contact—granting that an in- 
stitution has something back of it 
—he will acquire faith in the integ- 
rity of its ideals, faith in its desire 
to serve its customers loyally, and 
confidence in the quality of the 
merchandise it has to sell. 

If knowledge of a business is 
placed side by side in the mind « 
a normal, brainy young man, with 
faith in its ideals, those two logs 
of faith and knowledge will burn 
into enthusiasm. 

Bundle up faith and knowledge 
and enthusiasm in the personality 
of a capable young man and send 
him out to call on your customers 
or to meet them in your store 
and, inevitably, the impact of faith, 
knowledge and enthusiasm, bound 
up in an acceptable personality, 
will win the respect of the mer- 
chant or the customer whom he 
serves. 

That respect, continued through 
successive calls and contacts, leads 
inevitably to confidence and, when 
confidence is gained, a_ certall 
modicum of that individual’s busi 
ness will flow to that salesman as 
sure as the waters of the Missis- 
sippi run to the Gulf of Mexico 
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USINESS in Cincinnati is on 
the upward turn. Department 
store accounts receivable— De- 
cember 31, 1930 compared with De- 
cember 31, 1929 showed an increase 
of 4.7%. Collections in Cincinnati 
for the same period increased 5%. 
People of Cincinnati are working, 
planning and buying—especially 
merchandise of those manufactur- 
ers who are “looking up” and 
advertising consistently and ade- 
quately in Cincinnati’s outstand- 
ing newspaper—The Times-Star. 
Advertisers have found the Times- 
Star not only Cincinnati’s first 
newspaper buy, but consistently 
© enjoying added prestige, confi- 
¢. dence and outstanding leadership. 
° « 
< SF 


v 


THE CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


HULBERT TAFT 
President and Editor-in-Chief 


Eastern Representative ? . : Western Representative 
MARTIN L. MARSH (| © KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 
60 East 42nd Street ae 333 N. Michigan Avenue 
New York 7 / Chicago 
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Death of 
Edward Cone 


FePWARD SILAS CONE, ac- 
tive in advertising work for a 
half-century, died last week at 
New York. He was president of 
Cone, Rothenburg & Noee, Inc., 
publishers’ representative, and 


Pach Bros. 
Edward S. Cone 


sixty-four years of age. Death 
came in the evening and followed 
his collapse while making a busi- 
ness call earlier in the day. 

His career in advertising started 
when, as a young man of nineteen, 
he became associated in business 
with his father, Edward Payson 
Cone, representative of a religious 
paper. Later he joined the J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Company, opening a 
St. Louis office in 1 He alss 
worked with N. W. Ayer & Son 
and the Andrew Cone Advertising 
Agency, of which his brother, 
Frederick H. Cone, now is presi- 
dent. 

In 1908 he became engaged in the 
publishers’ representative business 
as a member of the firm of Hand, 
Knox & Cone. A change in owner- 
ship in 1912 found him a member 
of Cone, Lorenzen & Woodman 
and, again, in 1921 a member of 
Cone, Hunton & Noee which, on 
the death of M. D. Hunton became 
Cone, Rothenburg & Noee. 
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His company represents a list of 
nineteen papers, one of which is the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune. Mr 
Cone’s business affiliations with 
this paper covered a period of 
twenty-two years. John F. Tims 
Jr., business manager of the 
Times-Picayune, worked closely 
with Mr. Cone during these years 
Mr. Cone’s long career made him 
widely known among publishing 
and advertising interests. 

The sentiment of those wh 
knew him intimately is given ex- 
pression in the following tribute 
received from Mr. Tims: “Eddie 
was a gentleman, to the manner 
born; a leader in his profession; a 
veritable exponent of service and 
yet he was as gentle as a school 
girl and as constant in his friend- 
ships as the proverbial rock of 
ages.” 


Cockfield, Brown Adds to 


Staff 
Henry C. Gordon, formerly vice-pres 
ident and New York manager of the 


Gardner ag my! Company, of that 
a 


city and St. Louis, has joined Cockfield, 
Brown & Company, Toronto advertising 
agency, aS an account executive. Mertor 
S. Threlfall, formerly with the » nalds 

Advertising Agency, Montreal, als 
joined the Cockfield, Brown = as 

member of the copy and creative depart 
ment. 


J. B. McNaughton Starts Own 


Business 

James B. McNaughton, formerly sales 
manager of the Stewart Laundry Ma 
chinery Company, Springfield, Mass 
has started a merchandising service at 
that city under his own name, wit! 
offices at 95 State Street. Mr. Mec 
Naughton was for twenty years with 
the Indian Motocycle Company, Spring 
field, as manager of sales, advertising 
and promotion. 


M. E. Brown with 
Underwood & Underwood — 


Merwin E. Brown, formerly wit 
Grauman-Jennings and the Mant ing 
Studios, has joined Underwood & Un- 
derwood, photographers, in a sales and 
contact capacity with the illustration 
department of the Chicago studios 


Appoints Ettlinger Agency 

The Clean Home Products Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, manufacturer of .\pex 
moth cake and crystals, has appointed 
the Ettlinger Advertising Company, of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 
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Something Has Happened 
In PITTSBURGH 


More than 56% of those families 
who read any Pittsburgh Sunday 
paper, read the Sunday Sun- 
Telegraph. Latest circulation 
reports show the Sunday Sun- 
Telegraph with 338,073 circula- 
tion—77,622 more than the other 
Pittsburgh Sunday newspaper. 


To Successfully Conduct Any 
Selling Campaign in Pittsburgh, 
You Must Use The Sun-Telegraph 


HE SUN-TELEGRAPH 


NATIONALLY REPRESENT E BY 


PAU I t:i3§6 ¢ £ AND ASSOCIATES 
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CARLTON L. SPIER JOSEPH ALGER 


Head of Copy Department Account Representative 
New York New York 

















FRANK J. MAHONEY 
Account Representative 
New York 


SPECIALISTS 
working together 


NLESS a man is doing what he can do best, his time is 
U wasted. So we do not ask writers to buy space, or artists 
to run errands. Stylists are not part-time typists. Research 
and Marketing people confine their efforts to research and 
marketing. Account Representatives manage their accounts 
and permit competent department heads to manage their 
departments. 

Our aim is for each of us to do the work for which he or 
she is best qualified and to devote every energy to doing 
exactly that. 


Mar. 
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HERBERT SANFORD MURRAY K. GUTHRIE 
Program Director Vice-President 
Radio Department in charge of 
New York Minneapolis Office 

















THOMAS M. CRABBE LORRY R. NORTHRUP 
Writer Account Representative 
New York Chicago 








DOROTHY GREIG WALTER G. MILLER 


Account Representative Assistant Account Representative 
New York New York 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


INCORPORATED 
ADVERTISING 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO: McCormick Building - BOSTON: 10 State Street - BUFFALO: Rand Building 
PITTSBURGH : Grant Building . MINNEAPOLIS : Northwestern Bank Building 
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REACH 
THE BEST RE 
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POCKET- BOOKS ]:: 


vith ¢ 
To the advertiser, readers are ie 
e comp . 
just so many pocket-books. i. 

that c 
In every market there are J 
pocket-books of every size... Pisa: 


been ar 


and there is one reader group J." 


° complai 
that controls the larger sizes. J 


Better 
outcom 
the pro 


In Boston, that reader group fix. 


Bureau 


comprises the circulation of |.” 


THE 
BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


Highest ratio of BUYERS to readers 
CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Beston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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The Work of the Better Business 
Bureaus 
By Alfred C. Fuller 


President, National Better Business Bureau, Inc. 
President, The Fuller Brush Co. 


ECENT critical publicity leads 

us to believe that Better 
Business Bureaus are to some ex- 
tent the victims of misunderstand- 
ing when we thought we were uni- 
yersally understood. We bzlieved 
that business executives knew we 
were incorporated bodies made up 
from legitimate business concerns, 
with directors of high standing and 
executive capacity, representing di- 
versified business interests. We be- 
lieved that any who felt he had a 
complaint against the operation of 
a Better Business Bureau would 
know that he need only present 
that complaint to the officers and 
directors to obtain a courteous 


hearing and the assurance of jus- 
tice. Yet, we note with surprise 
that publicity has been given to 


criticisms of the Better Business 
Bureaus, all of which could have 
been answered, by anyone knowing 
the actual organized form of the 
Bureaus, simply by directing any 
complainant to present his story to 
the directors. 

The operating programs of the 
Better Business Bureaus are the 
outcome of 20 years’ study of 
the problem of dealing with decep- 
tive and fraudulent advertising. The 
Bureau executives have learned, as 
all those responsible for making 
decisions know, that to come to a 
proper conclusion they must be in 
possession of the facts. They try 
to utilize such facts in a manner 
calculated to produce a construc- 
tive result in order to provide the 
service for which the Bureaus were 
established. In support of this 
Premise, it is interesting to note 
that in the thousands of matters 
coming before the National Bureau 
requiring decision and action, the 
Bureau has never been over-ruled 
by any source of jurisdiction. By 
constant contact with business ex- 
ecutives, through conferences and 
4a result of complaints, the Bu- 


reau has definite knowledge of the 
service the advertising industry re- 
quests the Bureaus to provide. Any 
curtailment of this service would be 
based upon opinion unsupported by 
a true knowledge of the needs of 
the advertising industry as it re- 
lates to deceptive or fraudulent ad- 
vertising. 

For nearly twenty years the Bet- 
ter Business Bureaus have provided 
with increasing effectiveness a 
medium through which business 
might correct from within its own 
abuses in advertising and merchan- 
dising. Supported by thousands of 
national and local advertisers, 
agencies and publishers, in whom 
rests their authority to act, they 
have become a stabilizing and 
ameliorating factor with the re- 
sult that business and the con- 
sumer have profited. 

Were the’ Better Business 
Bureaus discontinued today, busi- 
ness itself, rather than rely wholly 
upon the always available courts, 
would tomorrow set about rearing 
a similar group of agencies. For 
business has learned the value of 
maintaining, without recourse to 
law except in extremity, collective 
standards fair to competitors and to 
the public. 

Deriving their support and their 
impetus not from small groups but 
from far-sighted and constructive 
advertisers in general, the Better 
Business Bureaus and their policies 
have become widely accepted in 
practice as well as in principle. 
From the very nature of the ac- 
tivities entrusted to them, however, 
they have not progressed to their 
present status without an occasional 
challenge based upon misunder- 
standing of their functions and 
methods. 

That such misunderstandings 
should creep into the columns of 
the press is unfortunate. Indeed, it 
is particularly unfortunate at a 
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time when the National Better 
Business Bureau is being besieged 
with appeals from those who have 
become seriously concerned over 
the relaxing standards of some of 
our largest advertisers. With net 
profits today harder to realize and 
with an obvious temptation for 
firms to “cut corners” in business 
conduct, business needs to know 
that it can turn with confidence to 
the agencies it has established to 
meet just such difficulties. 

Therefore, I welcome the oppor- 
tunity granted by Printers’ INK 
to correct the misunderstandings 
that have been given publicity, even 
though they would have been dis- 
pelled quickly had they been 
brought in the first place to the at- 
tention of the directors or execu- 
tives of the National or any other 
Bureau. Assertion to the con- 
trary, Bureau boards are actively 
interested in the work, and alert to 
check on any complaint or seeming 
error or injustice. 

The Bureaus have always tried 
to exercise the utmost tact and 


diplomacy in handling their work. 
It is not possiblé-to do any job 


courageously and_ energetically, 
however, without treading on a 
few toes. Some of our affiliated 
Bureaus have been sued on charges 
of libel, slander, restraint of trade 
and the like, but to date no charges 
have been sustained against any of 
them. This is a record in itself 
that speaks volumes for the gen- 
eral good faith and intelligence 
with which the Bureaus are oper- 
ated. 

The very nature of the activities 
of the Bureaus which, in the inter- 
est of sound business, are attempt- 
ing to eliminate deception and 
fraud, inspires opposition from 
those who have had their unfair 
activities curtailed. We cannot de- 
vote our time to defending our- 
selves against attacks from these 
sources without reducing our ef- 
forts in behalf of legitimate busi- 
ness. We much prefer to have 
business executives thoroughly ap- 
preciate and understand that their 
interests are always safeguarded 
against any possibility of unfair 
practice, on the part of Bureau 
operation, through the Boards of 
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Directors of the Bureaus. These 
Boards are made up of executives 
representing diversified business jn. 
terests and their one concern is that 
the Bureaus operate for construc. 
tive results. They would not tol- 
erate unfair practices on the part 
of the Bureaus. 

The Better Business Bureay 
movement is not a single closely. 
knit organization of military type 
It consists rather of two main 
divisions, the National Better Busi. 
ness Bureau, Inc., of which | have 
the honor of being president, and 
the local Better Business Bureaus 
of which there are fifty-one in as 
many cities. The National Bureay 
deals with problems of national ad- 
vertising. It advises and co-operates 
with the local Bureaus but does not 
dictate to them. Our vice-president 
is H. C. Osborn, chairman oi 
the executive committee, Addresso- 
graph Multigraph Company. Our 
secretary and treasurer is C. W 
Banta, vice-president of the Bank 
of America. The other eight men- 
bers of our board of directors are 
nationally prominent men _ located 
in Boston, Detroit, Chicago and 
other centers. All serve without 
pay and give freely of their time 
and judgment to make the Bureau 
movement succeed. 

The fifty-one local Better Busi-j 
ness Bureaus are not self-appointed 
supervisory institutions but agen- 
cies set up by business communities 
to insure giving the public truthfu 
statements in advertising and t 
protect the public against fraud and 
deception. Their aim is to be help 
ful to trade and commerce, not t 
hamper or indiscriminately inter 
fere with proper business procedure 
Every detail of local Bureau or 
ganization is worked out to giv 
every responsible element in t 
business community a voice. 

The St. Louis Better Busine 
Bureau, to give an example, 

a board of directors comprisin 
sixty-five leading business men 0 
the city. The majority are wha 
are termed trade group directors 
representing diversified branches 0 
business. Thus, the St. Low 
Board is in effect a house of re 
sentatives of the members! 
more than fifty-five different li 
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“i Trade Areas 


Bureau 

nay There are three cities in Florida of more than 
O main one hundred thousand population. These 

Pa cities form a huge triangle, the base of which 

ent, and is more than 300 miles in length. The sides 

on of the triangle are more than 200 miles long, 
Bureaa meeting in Tampa on the West Coast. 

onal ad- 

pete Each city forming the triangle is the hub of a 

president retail trade area. Being widely separated, 

cr wlie these areas are entirely distinct and apart, with 

iy. Ou no overlapping. 

a Bank 

ht mem- Tampa is the key city of the West Coast and 

tors are Central Florida section—the most thickly 

1 located ‘ . 7 . 

ago ani populated and highly industrialized area in 

ci the state, 

eel ee 


ter Busi- 1930 Federal Census 
appointed 


ones Tampa and Suburbs . . . . 119,000 
nmunities Jobbing Trade Area . . . . 750,000* 


: truthful potest cats 
*More than half the population of Florida. 


r and to 
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TAMPA, FLORIDA 


Beckwith Special Agency, National Representa- 
‘New York, Philadelphia, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Atlanta and San Francisco 


The Sawyer-Ferguson Company 
Chicago Representatives 
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of business. The membership it- Bureaus’ efforts which are devoted 
self numbers over 1,200. In short, to eliminating deception rather than 
any local Better Business Bureau is fraud and which most frequently 
an organization of the most re- involve legitimate business houses, 
sponsible business men in the com- I urge business executives to real- 
munity, set up as a _ tangible ize that the Bureaus exist because 
corporate entity which can be sued of their ability to approach a prob- 
in the Courts by anyone who feels lem impartially, make sound deci- * 
he has cause. sions, and to act in a manner 

In presenting this statement, may calculated to obtain constructive 
I make it plain that I am speaking _ results. 
not so much on behalf of the Bet- 
ter Business Bureaus as on behalf Financial Advertisers Getting & 
of business itself : The Bureau of Ready for Convention 
which I am president 1s not my “The Constructive Force in Finance” 
Bureau; actually it is progressive, will be the theme of the sixteenth an- 
conscientious business making its val convention of the Financial Adver- 
f ° tisers Association, to be held at Boston 
influence felt through collective ac- from September 14 to 17. Herbert V 





tion. I, in the position of presi- Prochnow, of the First National Bank 
dent, am only an agent of business. Sa is general program chair 
In saying this I believe I am A Boston organization group has beer 


voicing the view of every president formed. Committee chairmen include 
of every Bureau Banquet, W. E. Chamberlain; exhibit 
T feel ~~ $ k ly th Mark Hanna; finance, E. H. Kittridge: 
Teel only too keenly that any golf, L. W. Munro and information 
unfair public criticism of the Bet- George Frederickson. 

ter Business Bureaus is a blow at ole Thera. ¢ 4. G ae 
constructive business. May I not general chairman of the investment re 
appeal to all who have at heart search committee of the Vineacial Ad 
4 Dock 

the future of sound, ethical com-  yértisers Association, with George 
r., of Halsey, Stuart & Company, New 
mercial dealing to bring all specific ork, as Eastern chairman. The’ prin- 
criticisms or suggestions regarding os AB .. the . owe will 
undertake is year, wi ec a revision 
the conduct of Better — of the text book “Advertising Investment 
Bureau work to the officers of the Securities,” which was published in 
Bureau involved. This I ask as a — ime. best, = Be new “7 a 
+ $ $ . ake into consideration many develop 
matter of simple justice ; and I do ments in financial advertising since that 


not hesitate to predict on behalf of time, particularly the growth of the ir 

all the Bureaus that critics and vestment trust field. 

complainants who do this will ; a 
neither be denied speedy access to H. C. Hooks to Direct Moore by | 





the facts, nor if there is error, be Push Pin Sales advertis 
refused an immediate remedy. H. C. Hooks has been appointed sales 
Business has a substantial invest- ™anager of the Moore Push Pin Com- 


. . pany, Philadelphia. He was formerly 
ment in the Better Business Bu- in charge of Eastern sales of the can 


reaus. It has taken years of study department of the W. F. Robinson Stee! 
and patience to develop the Bureaus & Iron Company, Springfield, Ohio, and 
° infl d abi special factory sales representative o/ 
to their present influence and abil- the Advertising Metal Display Company, 
ity by which they provide a bar- Chicago. 
rier against unscrupulous practices. : 
As they progress in their pursuits, | Royal Typewriter Advances 
the evil-minded may be expected A. J. Newlands 
to increase their efforts to depre- A. J. Newlands, for the last five years 
ciate the Bureaus through such with the Royal Typewriter Company, 
means as they have to reach legi- Inc., New York, has been appointed as 
: - > sistant sales manager of the deale 
timate business executives. The division. 
Bureaus are not sensitive to such ae 
attacks and will not be diverted Honor Mrs. Stanley B. Resor 
from their purpose to serve honest Fi 
r Mrs. Stanley B. Resor was elected 
business by these attempts to draw president of the Travelers Aid Society 


“red herrings” across the trail of at the March meeting of its board of 
their progress pe mee. Resor ° a member. i 
a ‘ oard o irectors of the J. Walter 

As for the major portion of the Thompson Company. 
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DURING. 


JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 


© 193! 


37-6% more 


advertising 
appeared in 


THE PRESS 


than in any other 


Pittsburgh paper 


During the first two months of 1931, The Press published more advertising than 
any other Pittsburgh paper in 24 of the 35 standard classifications established 

by Media Records, Inc. In 16 of the classifications, The Press published more 
advertising than the other two Pittsburgh papers combined. 


Based on reports of Media Records, Inc 
exclusive of 3 in national magazine 
distributed with other Sunday paper 


The Pittsburgh Press 


A Scripps - Howard Newspaper 








NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT OF 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
230 PARK AVE., N. ¥. G 


CRICAGO 


MEMBER OF THE UNITED 

PRESS... OF THE AUDIT 

BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
and of 

MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 





* SAN FRANCISCO ° LOS ANCELES ® DALLAS 


DETROIT * PHILADELPHIA * BUPFALO + ATLANTA 
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: Mo rfia 
More Salef{c 


The Hydrox Corporation is in its fourth y@ed | 





of color advertising in the Chicago Evenmmrox 
American— proof in itself of consistently ai ice 


isfactory results. And that's putting it mil@Mfors e 


To be more specific (and more interes mo! 
to those who expect advertising to do mam car 
than support artists and writers and “kemium 


our name before the public”): in 1930 Bre fc 






exclusive Hydrox color page in the Chicoles, w 


Evening American was followed by 9@™m for 


IN THI 


more Thanksgiving week business 
than a year ago. Another color 


page on the same basis was fol- 





od ne 
lation 


National Representative#DN 
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go Evengmirox history. Both these pages adver- 


istently am ice cream specialties at from two to five 
1g it milgjors each! 
interes more sales mean so little to you that 
to do mag can afford not to at least test out a 
and “kaium that can hang up such records, 
n 1930 
re Chica 


d by 90m for you — 


DLOR 


THHICAGO EVENING 


~I CAN 


od newspaper now in its TENTH YEAR of 
lotion leadership in Chicago's evening field 


're fortunate. But if you are out for more 






s, what got them for Hydrox will get 
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The Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce 
Objects to an Editorial 


NationaL AvuTOMOBILE CHAMBER 
or COMMERCE 
New Yor«x 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I am writing you on behalf of the 
automobile industry relative to the 
editorial “A Job for the Automobile 
Industry” which appears on page 
138 of the February 19 issue of 
Printers’ Ink. 

I consider it quite a coincidence 
that G. D. Newton and C. W. Van 
Beynum of The Travelers Insur- 
ance Company, and authors of 
“Worse Than War,” the survey on 
the automobile accident situation, 
visited me at this office this morn- 
ing, shortly after I had read the 
editorial in question. 

In my opinion the editorial ad- 
ministers an undeserved rebuke 
upon the automobile manufacturers, 
and in this I have the concurrence 
of Messrs. Newton and Van Bey- 


num. 

They tell me that their studies of 
the subject, as well as those which 
have been made by other organiza- 
tions, establish unquestionably the 
fact that the automobile manufac- 
turers are doing everything possible 
in the matter of promoting safety 
and decreasing mishaps. 

Further, they cides that the sub- 
ject of safety promotion 
is one which can only 
be accomplished through 
the education of motorists 
and pedestrians. 

We were unanimously 
of the opinion that in 
this we should rely 
largely upon publicity. It 
was felt that any attempt 
to get the message across 
through paid advertising 
would only defeat itself 
because of the natural 
suspicion that the public 
would have for such a 
procedure. 

I do not mean to say 
that certain phases of 
accident prevention could 
not be told effectively in 
paid space. One must 
recognize that in the past 
many manufacturers have 
emphasized the safety 
features of their vehicles 
in their advertising. Like- 
wise, when you consider 
the tremendous _ invest- 
ment of the automobile 
industry in such projects 
as developing the safety 
of its vehicles and at- 
tempting to the very 
limit of its resources to 
make the motor public 
safety conscious, you 
must in all fairness agree 
that the editorial in ques- 
tion is unjust in its im- 
plications. 


THE 


My Oe 


INK 


not my intent to involve 
myself in a controversy over the 
point. My only purpose in writing 
you is to call your attention to the 
unfairness of your conclusions. 
Steruen D. Bryce, Jr., 
Secretary, Advertising Committcc 


HE editorial to which Mr. 

Bryce refers commented on the 
Travelers Insurance Company’s fig- 
ures which emphasize the appalling 
loss of life due to automobile acci- 
dents. It suggested that the auto- 
motive industry might well use 
some of the paid space in which it 
now talks of speed, to talk about 
safety. It did not accuse the in- 
dustry of neglecting safety mea- 
sures but rather suggested that it 
can do more than it has been do- 
ing if it will permit advertising, 
which has played such a powerful 
part in building the industry, to do 
an equally important job in saving 
the industry from its worst enemy, 
the reckless driver. In no sense 
was the editorial intended as a re- 
buke. 

Anyone who has purchased an 
automobile recently knows to what 
lengths the manufacturers are go- 
ing to make their cars as nearly 


It is 


as a Member of 


SAFETY LEAGUE 


SILVERTOWN 


S apn 
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Teo drive at speeds in keeping with the safety of others as well as myself 
To keep on the right side of the reed, excep! when passing 


Te pass only when | know there is ample time and space—never on 
blind curves or when nearing the crest af « hill 


Te go through intersections only when | heve the right of way 
Te observe all traffic signals. 


To give signals myself that con be clearly seen and understood. 
before turning or stopping in trafic. 

Te drive only when in full possession of my feculties 

Te keep my brakes, lights. and horn in good condition. 


Te operete my cor om tires which assure @ positive grip on the road 
safe trection—end freedom from hazardous tire failures. 


The Safety Pledge Which Goodrich Is Asking Mo- 


torists to Sign 
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VOGUE, WITH 130,000 CIRCULATION, 
DETERMINES THE DRESS 

OF MILLIONS 


In its own way VocueE* is the most influ- 
ential magazine in the world. 


When Vocue predicts that skirts will be 
longer, a million skirts are lengthened; 
when VocuE says hats will be smaller, a 
million small hats are promptly purchased. ... The new 
Fashion starts at the top—among the smartly gowned women 
who make up Vocue’s 130,000. Then it percolates down- 
ward—through successive strata of millions of women. 

Why is the very word “Vocure” synonymous with Fashion? 
Why is Vocue the ultimate fashion authority—recognized as 
such wherever women gather—quoted in retail advertisements 
from coast to coast every day—followed, and frequently imi- 
tated, by other fashion services? 


Because Vocue has the most experienced, best trained, 
most highly-paid fashion reporting staff in the world today 
—fashion reporters who are in, and of, the smart world of 
two continents. VOGUE spends close to a half million dollars 
every year in order to be first and most accurate in portray- 
ing the styles which the socially influential women of Europe 
and America have adopted, and which, therefore, will shortly 
become the Fashions of the day. 


What all this means to a tremendously wide range of ad- 
vertisers is suggested in the pages which follow. 


*There are three separate Vocue’s (all Condé Nast Publications): American 
Vocur. French Vocve, British Vocue. 


VOG U E ONE OF THE CONDE NAST GROUP 


VOGUE ¢ VANITY FAIR e HOUSE & GARDEN 
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fool-proof as possible and also how 
they are building into most of their 
cars a margin of sturdiness that 
is necessary only in unusual emer- 
gencies. We still feel that it would 
be a logical step for these manu- 
facturers to use paid space to 
create a body of drivers who are 
as safe as the cars they are driv- 
ing. 

We cannot follow Mr. Bryce’s 
reasoning when he says, “It was 
felt that any attempt to get the 
message across through paid adver- 
tising would only defeat itself be- 
cause of the natural suspicion that 
the public would have for such a 
procedure.” 

Does he mean that the public is 
naturally suspicious of constructive 
messages in advertising? We doubt 
that. To make such a statement 
would imply that the public is sus- 
picious of advertising. This is not 
true, despite the exaggerations and 
flamboyancies which some adver- 
tisers, not only in the automotive 
field, but in many other fields have 
put into their advertising. 

Mr. Bryce may wish to imply 
that there is some magic about pub- 
licity which is not inherent in ad- 
vertising. We realize that the 
automotive industry has developed 
the uses of publicity to a high point, 
but we also notice that it still finds 
large advertising appropriations 
necessary. 

It is a coincidence that on a re- 
cent General Motors radio program 
the announcer used several minutes 
of the company’s time to deliver 
just the kind of safety message 
that we had in mind when the edi- 
torial was written. This message, 
to put it briefly, was that most au- 
tomobile accidents are caused by 
faulty driving and not by faulty 
cars. It pled with drivers to 
use more care and suggested that 
in addition to various “days” and 
“weeks” which we now have that 
we add a “Courtesy Day” or a 
“Courtesy Week” during which all 
drivers would use ordinary cour- 
tesy. The announcer concluded 
that if such a “day” or “week” 
could be lived up to car drivers 
would soon prove that courtesy will 
solve most of the problems due to 
automobile accidents. Incidentally, 


INK Mar. 10, 103 
he quoted from the Travelers’ r. 
port. 

Certainly radio is paid space an 
certainly General Motors can be 
considered one of the industry’ 
leaders. It is difficult to see just 
how Printers’ INK can be con. 
sidered unfair for recommending 
a practice which has been adopte 
by one of the automotive industry’; 
leaders. 

By a further interesting ys 
dence, on the day that the abov 
was being written there appeared 
in a periodical of national circula 
tion a double-page spread for Good 
rich Silvertown tires. The adver 
tisement carried a picture of J. D 
Tew, president of the compan 
and also a signed statement whic 
referred to the tragic loss of life 
and limb due to automobile acc 
dents, and which urged the adop- 
tion of a safety code that was 
published on the following pag 
Mr. Tew, on the evening before 
the advertisement appeared, per 
sonally discussed the safety code 
on the radio.—[Ed. Printers’ Ink 


Publishes Booklet on ‘Small 
Store Arrangement”’ 


The Domestic Distribution ‘ 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce 
the United States of America, 
ington, D. C., has published a 
on “Small Store Arrangement.” 
booklet sets forth the benefits of 
modernization and is based on tl 
perience and practice of a nu 
wholesalers assisting retailers i 
field; of specialists of the Departme 
of Commerce, of trade associatio: 

a number of equipment compar 
Copies may be had by enclosing t 
five cents to the Department t 
printing costs. 


J. H. 


Joseph H. Quire, formerly publicity 
director of Hale Brothers, San Fran 
cisco department store, has joined the 
staff of J. David Houser & Associates 
New York. 


Quire Joins Houser 


Appoint J. J. Gib Gibbons Agency 
Darling Brothers, Ltd., Montrea 
steam specialties, has appointed 2 
Gibbons, Ltd., Toronto advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising ac 
Canadian business papers will be 


J. W. Forney with Critchfield 
John W. Forney, for the last 

years managing director of the Sur 

Company of Canada, Ltd., has 

the Philadelphia office of Critchfic 

Company, advertising agency 
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GOOD 
TASTE... 


THE POLESTAR WHICH HOLDS VOGUE 
ON THE COURSE OF LEADERSHIP 


Vocus is edited as an authoritative guide to 
the art of living with style. 


Good style is in a sense conservative. In 

that sense VOGUE is conservative . . . as are the 

women of taste and position for whom it is 
published.* Therefore, Vocur emphasizes such fashions and 
customs as seem to have more than ephemeral value . . . por- 
traying styles which are characterized by appropriateness 
and charm rather than bizarre pretentiousness, by restraint 
rather than by flamboyance . . . giving space neither to fiction 
nor to any other “popular” feature which does not contrib- 
ute to the basic service of the magazine. 


This very singleness of purpose is another reason for 
Vocue’s popularity with those enormously influential women 
who are the most coveted customers in the world today. These 
women think of VocueE as being intimately and exclusively 
their own . . . something more than a completely-rounded 
guide to the mode . . . an inspiration, really, to charming and 
gracious living. 


It is Vocur’s unique authority and prestige which accounts 
for the notable fact that—with 130,000 circulation—Vocure 
carries, year after year, more advertising than any other 
woman's magazine in the world. 


For example: in New York’s Colony Club, 26.2% of the members sub- 
-ribe to Vocus. It is estimated that at least 11% more are newsstand 
buyers. 


VOG U E ONE OF THE CONDE NAST GROUP 


VOGUE e VANITY FAIR e HOUSE & GARDEN 
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How Cudahy Put Over Its 


Anniversary Year 


Here Are Details of “Chip Off the Old Block” Campaign Which Helped 
Push 1930 Sales Ahead of 1929 


By Frederic Read 


NINE! EEN HUNDREDAND | get across to Cudahy salesmen in a 
4‘ THIRTY for the fortieth an- forceful and unique way the stor 
niversary of the Cudahy Packing of those factors which lie behind 
Company; and the firm rang up a__ their company. As a means oj giy- 
larger net income than in 1929. ing continuity and a certain dra 

For the most part the Cudahy matic quality to this history, the 
observance of its anniversary was’ entire story was built around and 
carried on entirely with- 
in its own organization. 
Its consumer advertis- 
ing, for example, took 
only passing notice of 
the event. In other 
words it took the usual 
stand that it is of little 
avail to try to foist 
what is after all largely 
a company affair on the 
general public. 

Cudahy believes that 
the idea of special sales 
promotion campaigns 
within its own organi- 
zation, even when they 
are well planned, can 
easily be overworked. 
Therefore, but two 
events were planned, 
each of a month’s dura- 
tion with one at the 
very first of the year 
and the other as a wind- 
up for the month of 
December. 

The first was built 
entirely around the per- 
sonality of Edward A. Junior Takes a Job 
Cudahy, Sr., one of the The Mailing Pieces Were Printed on Heavy Butcher's 
founders of the firm Paper—Above Illustration from First of the Series 
and its president up to ; 
1926. The second (ten months into the single personality of Ed 
later) dove-tailed perfectly by tak- ward A. Cudahy, Jr. 
ing as its subject “A Chip Off As a novel and teaser type ot! 
the Old Block”—in other words, start for the campaign, the “chip 
Edward A. Cudahy, Jr., the pres- off the old block” idea was taker 
ent president. literally. Four weeks before the 

The second campaign was the actual opening date, each salesmat 
more significant of the two froma had mailed to his home a sizable 
direct-mail, sales promotion view- chunk of wood, bark and all, with 
point. It was conceived as a purely the words, “A Chip Off the Old 
institutional program, designed to Block,” branded into one side Phe 
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10 A WIDE RANGE OF ADVERTISERS 
VOGUE OFFERS A PRICELESS 

"os! ASSOCIATION 


Any advertiser, the purchase of whose product involves 


“7 stor discernment and taste, depends for his success on these very 
be oe qualities in the minds of those who will see his advertising. 
in dr For such advertisers Vocue offers a priceless association. 

y,. the 
nid a ir 


The deep-rooted faith that Vocur’s readers have in its 


taste and discrimination creates a unique opportunity for ad- 
vertisers to reach 130,000 minds under the most favorable 
aegis. An advertisement which would be effective when 
mailed as a separate cireular to VoGuE readers, trebles and 
quadruples in effectiveness when it is bound into Vocur and 


«0 becomes a vital part of its message. 


Vocue’s editorial and advertising pages combine to make 


ade luxe catalogue of the world’s finest merchandise. 


Those advertisers whose merchandise is good enough, and 
who advertise it well enough in Vocue, at once attain steady 
sales to the most substantial audience in the world—a rigidly 
discriminating audience, but one which spends a 


[reely for the things it desires to possess. 


And the merchandise for which the Vocur j 


audience spends its money freely, becomes— - 





since style percolates downward—the merchan- 


Butcher's @4ise Which will very shortly be desired by mil- Al ) 

he Series Hlions of other women. As y 

ol Ed 

type ol 
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only other “improvement” on the 
chunk was a hole bored in one 
corner for attaching the shipping 
tag. Even this tag was plain, ex- 
cept for the name of the recipient. 

Over night the chip off the old 
block became famous in Cudahy 
circles—and mysterious. As a mat- 
ter of fact, they were no ordinary 
blocks. In order to get them 
Cudahy sent to Minnesota for spe- 
cial five-inch ash saplings. These 
were cut into seven-inch lengths, 
split six ways, sanded on one side 
and varnished all over. The brand- 
ing was done with a specially made 
brass die, attached to a portable 
brander used for marking beef, to- 
gether with a little night work on 
the part of the advertising depart- 
ment. 

Without further identification, 
recipients of these “Chips” were 
allowed to mull over them for a 
full week. At that time and at 
intervals of one week thereafter 
for the rest of the campaign, elabo- 
rate mailing pieces were sent out. 

rhe first served as a tie-up be- 
tween the earlier campaign and the 
one about to be run. It introduced 
the slogans, “The President’s 
Month” and “Wreck Every Record 
for the President.” Here is the 
type of personalized appeal it used: 

What is your response to this plan? 
What would Mr. Cudahy’s answer be if 
he were in your place and you in his? 
Let us shift the scenery for a moment 
Come to Mr. Cudahy’s office. Sit down 
at his desk. Assume his position and 
his responsibilities. This isn’t the Cudahy 
Packing Company now, it is the Smith 
Packing Company and you are President 
Smith. You have a salesman at one of 
the branches named Edward Cudahy 
Salesman Cudahy of the Smith Packing 
Company—or maybe this man Cudahy 
drives one of your trucks or is a plant 
employee. You call on him for a cam- 
paign effort that will dwarf all pre- 
vious events of like character. How 
would Edward Cudahy reply? ASK 
THE MAN WHO KNOWS HIM! Re 
view his record for the past five years 
as president of The Cudahy Packing 
Company. Consider what he has accom- 
plished to further the interests of Cudahy 
employees evervwhere. Have in mind his 
unremitting toil since his boyhood days 
to qualify for his present position as 
leader of the 13,000 men and women 
who compose this company. y 

Mr. Cudahy’s achievement proclaims 
his character. “How would he reply?” 
you ask. To put it in his own words, at 
your summons for a supreme effort dur- 
ing “President” s MONTH,” he would 
spare “neither shoe leather nor guts” to 
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carry his full share of this ass 
and to make you proud of a 
finish to a glorious year. Etc. 





Following this send-off caine the 
remainder of the series, four pieces 
in number, each sent one week 
apart. The four were identical jy 
style. They were twelve by cight- 
een inches in size and printed 
characteristically enough, on regu 
lar heavy butcher’s paper, tied at 
the fold, not with nice blue ribbor 
but with regular butcher’s hemp 

The first piece, vigorous ai 
characteristic of the company as it 
is, is titled in bold lettering 
“Junior Takes a Job.” Its two it 
side pages tell in picture and cop 
of the hiring of Edward Cudahy 
Jr., by his father who was then a 
vice-president of the company. 

The second piece, titled ‘Junior 
Makes His Mark,” tells of the ele 
vation of Edward Cudahy, Ir., t 
the presidency of the company, iy 
1926. The third carries the head- 
ing, “President Cudahy—an Ad- 
ministrator, a Doer and a Friend, 
while the fourth and last throws 
out the challenge to “Dedicate This 
Month of Greater Deeds to Presi- 
dent Cudahy, Jr.” 

Thus in logical sequence is the 
story of the recent history of the 
Cudahy firm built forcefully 
around the single personality of a 
“Chip Off the Old Block”—and 
carried, with equal force, as ai 
institutional and inspirational mes 


sage to the salesmen in the field 


Death of Henry J. Bohn 


Henry J. Bohn, for fifty years pu 
lisher of Hotel World, Chicago, «ied a 
St. Petersburg, Fla., last week. Ile wa 
seventy-five years old. 

A native of Ohio, Mr. Bohr 
Chicago in 1876. Three years later 
founded Hotel World and continued a 
its publisher until 1928, when he Ss 
the publication to the Ahrens Publis 


Company. Since that time he had bee 
editor emeritus. He was also a pu 


lisher of technical hooks and was 
in hotel association work 





New Account to Street & 
Finney 
The Heneph Corporation, 


Y., manufacturer and dist: 
pharmaceutical specialties, has aj 
Street & Finney, Inc., New York adv 
tising agency, to direct its advertising 
account, A campaign using n apers 
is now under way. 
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VOGUE... THE ONE 


COMPLETELY ROUNDED 
FASHION SERVICE 


VocuE treats fully the five 
major elements of fashion 
spending close to a_ half 
million dollars a year in ob- 
taining full advance informa- 
tion regarding them.) VocuE 
knows that if it lacked au- 
thoritative news of any one 
of them it would not be the 
complete fashion service its 
readers expect it to be. 


|—Paris Fashions, carefully cho-en 
from those which are accepied 
by the smart international so- 
ciety of Paris—photographed 
and sketched (often in color) 
by foremost artists. 

New York Fashions, showing 
the Paris mode as it is taken 
up by the chic women of New 
York’s fashionable world. 

j—News of the smart New York 
shops—showing all phases of 
the accepted mode in dresses 
and accessories. 

Less Costly Fashions—of inter- 
est to everyone, because even 
the wealthy woman often 
chooses to be economical. 


i—Vocue Patterns—used by all 
types of women—including 
many smart individualists who 
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prefer to exercise 

their own taste 

and creative abil- 

ity by supervis- 

ing the activity 

of some trusied 

seamstress.* 

Then there are the rela- 
tively general features which 
have to do with the art of 
living. Vocur’s pages are 
generously sprinkled with 
articles for the hostess . . 
the latest and best in interior 
decoration . . . the art of 
beauty . . . games and pas- 
times . . . glimpses of the 
resorts of the smart world, 
both here and abroad. 

Vocue’s completeness, 
within the scope of its fune- 
tion as a guide to the amen- 
ities of life, is another power- 
ful reason for its unique hold 
over its readers—and, hence, 
over its advertisers. 

*A recent investigation among Social 
Registrites in nine cities revealed the 
significant fact that at least 65% of 
them have seamstresses make a portion 


of their wardrobe—and that praciically 
all of them use Vocue Parrerns. 
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How Projecting Illustrations 
Help Layouts 


Many Advertisers Are Designing the Illustration to Lead the 
Directly into the Text 


By W. Livingston Larned 


HERE is a certain type of ad 
vertising illustration which po 
sesses the happy faculty of leading 
your eye into the headline, the 
opening lines of the story, or, with 
sinuous facility, to some specific 
word or phrase. That this is de- 
sirable is not to be ques- 
tioned For the most 
part, pictures are sepa- 
rate units. They seem 
to say, in their own lan- 
euage: “We are more 
important than anything 
the copy writer can pos- 
sibly say. What follows 
is quite incidental.” 
When an illustration 
enters into the spirit of 
the advertisement as a 
whole, and is actually 
1 feeder to the text, 
the composition may 
be looked upon as 
ideal. This is perfect 
layout from every point 
»f view 
A new form of 
vignetted or run-over 
picture has recently been 
devised, which manages 
to accomplish this in no 


do not slip. 


finest steel 





small sum? 


tion of the cups run beyor 
square frames of the illustrati 
It is a little short of astonis! 
observe how completely and 
factorily this expedient te 
guide the eye in any direction 
sired. 


| 
ads 


FINE FABRICS MUST 
HAVE FINE SCISSORS 


More Wiss Scissors ore in use today thon ever 
before because women hove learned that 
when they cut with Wiss, dress goods 


Why risk ruining expensive fab 
rics when fine Wiss scissors 


moy be purchased for o 


Fabric and pat 

tern monufacturers 

oll stress the necessity 

of using scissors of the 

best quolity. Such scissors pro 

tect their goods and their customers. 

Wiss Scissors ore corefully mode of the 
Their blades hove o slight 
twist of torsion which gives the cutting 
edges exact alignment. They ore the ideal 
scissors for coreful work 








uncertain terms. And it 
matters not where, in 
the composition, the il- 
lustration is placed. The 
result can be the same; a project- 
ing unit of art serves as a pointer 
and vision is instantly responsive. 

It will not be difficult to explain 
this type of composition, for the 
theory is simple enough. If, for 
example, you enclose a picture in 
a circle or a square, and allow 
some one portion to project beyond 
the set border, the eye will turn 
to this point naturally enough. 

In Maxwell House coffee news- 
paper layouts, line drawings of 
people drinking coffee are intro- 
duced and the artist has composed 
them in such a manner that a por- 


There Is a Very Direct Visual Marriage Between 
Text and Illustration in This Display 


A headline, a paragraph of text 
or a signature, touching the pr 
jecting cup, or nearly so, becomes 
at once the focal objective. Y: 
are likely to pick this zone out 
first and foremost. Thus, wher 
any part of an illustration runs ou! 
of bounds, as it were, the eye dis 
plays unusual interest at this par- 
ticular place in the compositio 
And it is more than ever true whe! 
the frame around the picture 
clearly, sharply defined. 

Users of photographs should paj 
more attention to what can be a 
complished in this field and in thé 
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VOGUE'S INFLUENCE WITH STORES 


I$ ROOTED IN VOGUE'S INFLUENCE 
WITH THE KEY CONSUMER 


It is generally estimated that 70% of the salability of any 
fine merchandise today depends upon its being properly 
styled. Stores and shops are well aware of this profound 
change in the public’s buying habits. They stock* merchan- 
dise on the authority of Vocur because they know that on 


this same authority they will promptly sell it. 


Manufacturers advertise in Vocue in order to register their 
merchandise as worthy of the most discriminating audience; 
to create key-customer demand for their products, and, there- 


*## 


fore, to obtain new retail outlets** and a new prestige among 


their old dealers. 


Vocur, with the largest of all class coverages and the great- 
est influence with retailers, has proved, time and time again, 
that it can carry the full advertising load for a wide range of 

advertisers—so long as their products are prop- 
erly styled and properly (and consistently) ad- 


vertised in Vocue’s pages. 


*Not a day goes by but that 
retail newspaper  advertise- 
ments appear in every part of 
the country quoting the au- 
thority of Vocue for the kinds 
of merchandise that are of- 
fered for sale. 


**This very month, 40 of the 
leading department stores in 
the United States are carrying 
on special promotion efforts 
to make Vocue subscriptions 
conveniently available to their 
charge customers. 
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most obvious and simple way. A 
pair of scissors has given novelty 
and directing-value to a common- 
place subject. 

The other day I saw an artist at 
work on a series of camera prints 
which, in their original state, were 
not particularly brilliant or origi- 
nal. The product was business sta- 
tionery. A dozen photographs pic- 
tured executives writing at desks. 
They were interesting character 
studies but conventional as to com- 
position. 

Tracing paper was placed over 
the print and a border plotted out 
upon it, in pencil, as a guide where- 
by the sheet of writing paper 
projected outside the prescribed 
frame or border. 

In other words, the figures and 
backgrounds were narrowed down 
to fit a series of squares and cir- 
cles, but where hand, paper and 
pens came into the foreground, 
these portions were silhouetted, and 
as a consequence, lapped over and 
beyond the prescribed limitations 
of the halftone. 


No mystery attached to this. Any 
breaking in upon a set and con- 
ventional form is certain to attract 


the eye. You have a photograph 
of a pretty girl seated at her dress- 
ing table. On that table, in the 
foreground, is a fairly large bottle 
of perfume. If you will draw a 
border around the print, closing in 
upon the important material, and 
allow the bottle to project out upon 
white paper, beyond the frame, the 
product is certain to be the most 
conspicuous point in the entire com- 
position. 

Operating along these lines, many 
advertising campaigns have solved 
a difficult pictorial problem, and ac- 
complished it without recourse to 
conventional pointer methods, now 
too obvious to be repeated. 

The projecting unit of illustra- 
tion idea is as applicable to drawn 
pictures as to photographs, but in 
the latter field it is highly desirable 
because so economically arrived at. 
It is no more than a mere matter 
of silhouetting, once the frame has 
been marked off. 

Aside from featuring and spot- 
lighting a product or an important 
point in the composition, the idea, 
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Fioor REFINISHING ised to be 
/ / a tedious, costly job. It meant 
/ # endless fussing with messy va 
nish removers, “smelly” benzine 
en bleaches—to say nothing 
of hands”. But not no: 
ForDouble X—a chemist’s di 
—has taken the back-b 
ache out of Fl 





The Illustration in This Double- 

X Floor Cleaner Advertisement 

Almost a Part of the 
Text 


Becomes 


as has been intimated, tends: to lead 
into headlines or text in the most 
satisfactory of picture-typograp! 
tie-ups. 

A series of single-column dis 
plays in magazines for Edgewort! 
smoking tobacco concentrates upon 
the large heads of men smoking 
pipes, and the models have been 
posed to allow of squaring off the 
illustrations while pipes project out 
and downward, directly into the 
opening words of text. 

It is really surprising to find t 
what an appreciable extent this plat 
unifies a layout. The eye links pic 
ture with reading matter at a sil- 
gle, swift glance. Those pipes 


against white paper, and lapping 
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VOGUE CAN CARRY THE LOAD 
FOR MANY AN ADVERTISER 


STRAWS: 


James McCutcheon & Com- 


pany. a week or two ago, said 


that it isn’t at all unusual for 
\ocLE to produce five and 
six thousand di- 
rectly traceable returns from 
a single page. They also esti- 
mated that they get as much 
again in over-the-counter 
sales. Thus VocUE creates at 


dollars in 


least ten to twelve thousand 
dollars’ worth of business 


from each page run. 
e e a e 


Excerpt from a letter re- 
ceived the other day by In- 
ternational Silver Company 
from a Southern jeweler: 


“The women are running 


in here often asking me 


about these things (silver 
tableware), and invariably 
with, “VocuE says so’. I be- 
lieve it will be advisable for 
some of us also to subscribe 
to VocuE.” 


Deéja, Inc., a whole- 
saler of wearing ap- 
parel, has placed its 
merchandise in the 
best department store 
in each city and built 

) a million-dollar busi- 
This success is largely based 
on Vocue’s influence in se- 


ness in four years. 


curing distribution, and on 
the sales impulses of Vocur 
window and counter displays. 


The makers of Catalina 
Hats had only local class dis- 
tribution on the West Coast. 
They wanted to enter the na- 
tional class market. Vocur 
was used exclusively. In two 
years, they had over 2,000 
dealers throughout the coun- 
try. These 2,000 dealers con- 
sistently merchandise the 
VocuE advertising and some 
of them even feature Cata- 
lina Hats in their own Vocur 
campaigns. 


VOG U E ONE OF THE CONDE NAST GROUP 


VOGUE e VANITY FAIR e HOUSE & GARDEN 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 77 
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NOTHING TELLS THE WHOLE TRUTH 
ABOUT TOBACCO LIKE A GOOD PIPE 


To enjoy 
good tobacco 


smoke it in a pipe 


W5 make no pipes, so we have 
no axe to grind in advising the 
beginner in pipe smoking ¢ . 








Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco Adver- 
tisements Are Using the Projecting 
Illustration Idea Cleverly 


over the engraver’s rule of squared- 
off halftones, are better than any 
arrow to guide vision to a speci- 
fied headline. 

A series of magazine half-pages 
for Standard spats devotes almost 
one-half of the depth to fine studies 
of stylish figures of men, and the 
feet project below the straight crop- 
off border line enclosing the main 
illustration in such a manner as to 
feature the product, at the exact 
point where the copy begins. 
There is more to this plan than 
might seem to be the case from 
the mere describing of it. If the 
contour of the halftones were un- 
broken and the feet held within 
them, the illustrations would be far 
less effective. 

It is no new theory that down- 
ward-pointing action in the pic- 
ture will invariably lead to text 
and link the two together, but this 
silhouetting and projecting scheme 
is an addition to modern layout of 
genuine importance. And new 
ways of arriving at it are shown 
every month. 
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An interesting demonstration was 
given in an address on advertising 
layout and composition recently a 
one of our leading colleges. A 
circle in chalk was drawn on 
blackboard and then a single strok 
made to cross this circle, ru 
out not more than an inch 
That the eye concentrated her 
shown without argument. 
creating special illustrations 
it is desirable to have an obje 
featured and the headline or text 
allied closely with it, exactly th 
same simple principles are in ey 
dence. 

Photographs were made of 
new vacuum cleaner, against ar 
tistic home backgrounds, but there 
were sO many accessories and the 
were so elaborate, the product was 
all but lost. As finally used, square 
borders were drawn around the 
subjects, and the bottom portior 
of the cleaners permitted to project 
into white space, with the result 
that the projecting portions of eac! 
illustration took on an extra sig- 
nificance. Before the photographs 
were doctored, the cleaners did not 
stand out; by merely enclosing the 
main theme in a frame, and allow- 
ing a part of the product to over 
lap, a workmanlike advertising 
message was available. In this par- 
ticular series, -the “working end” 
of the cleaner invariably extended 
down into and became a part of 
the first lines of text. 

A Double-X Floor Cleaner se- 
ries of columns has shown through- 
out an entire campaign how this 
rule can be scientifically applied 
Women, full length, are picture 
using mops, and the path of cleaned 
surface runs out of the square 
illustration border and downward 
into typography beneath. 

Sometimes the technique of the 
drawings can be made to help along 
this special emphasis. In_ the 
above-mentioned series, the floors 
are in wash, while the mop paths 
are glistening white, and the boards 
suggested in pen and ink, which in- 
creases .contrast. 

Where photographs are em- 
ployed, the contrast scheme is most 
effective, because an artist is in a 
position to switch techniques at the 
important part of the composition 
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tration was SUCCESS IN VOGUE 


advertising 


ie: iff’ ENCOURAGES ADVERTISERS TO 


lel USE THE ENTIRE CONDE NAST GROUP 


t. And ii r Thanks to their success with Vocur, many ad- 
a bere ‘YD | vertisers are encouraged to extend their business, 
sea \re by reaching additional segments of the Class Mar- 
xactly the ket. To do this they place schedules in Vanity 
are inl ey Farr and House & GarpEN, and thus become 
wile aka | 4 Condé Nast Group advertisers. 
gainst ar B _~\ One such advertiser—Rogers, Lunt & Bowlen 
_ but there -——=) Company, Massachusetts silversmiths, recently 
: = they wrote: 
ne gatns “In renewing our contract for space in the Condé Nast 
round the Group for another year, we wish to express our sincere appre- 
m portion @ cjation for the splendid co-operation extended to us at all 
bo aptaar times during the ten uninterrupted years which we have 
ns of each | been taking full pages in your publications. 
estas 3 “We have always looked upon the advertising section of 
rs did not YOur magazines as the ‘Fifth Avenue’ of trade . . . 
‘losing the “We picture your readers as people . . . who live happily 
- — in the appreciation of the good things of the earth; and de- 
.dvertising | Sire to surround themselves with worthwhile possessions. 
n this par. “In other words, you are appealing to people of discrimina- 
oe tion and gentle breeding, who live so that their children 
a part off and children’s children may with just pride refer to their 
ancestors as people of judgment, discernment, substance and 
leaner ih good taste. 
amy “There is one thing that we marvel at, and that is the 
y applied § length of time your readers keep their magazines, for we 


Fewer frequently receive inquiries ‘keyed’ two and three years 
: yom back—inquiries which terminate in sales, which bears elo- 
downward quent testimony to the quality of your editorial appeal, on 
which factor we have always based the selection of our ad- 
ue of the vertising media.” 
help along 
In the 
the floors 


mop paths VOG U 7 
the boards . 
which in- ONE OF THE CONDE NAST GROUP 


are em VOGUE e VANITY FAIR « HOUSE & GARDEN 
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mposition, CONTINUED ON PAGE 79 
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thereby featuring the over-lap por- 
tion. For example, the print shows 
a figure holding out a product such 
as a hair brush or a toaster or a 
package. The object in the hand 
can be rendered in pen and ink to 
contrast forcefully with the sur 
rounding halftone areas. 

The form taken by the illustra- 
tion also is a determining factor in 
layout emphasis, as text and prod 
uct are automatically tied together. 
Quarter-page compositions for 
Wiss scissors have been arranged 
in this way. Look-down photo- 
graphic views of scissors, on sew- 
ing tables, are cleverly jogged and 
silhouetted, with the product in the 
notch. And, since this notch of 
color projects out into the text, 
there is a very direct and inescap- 
able visual marriage between the 
two. 

Very few illustrations, whether 
drawn or camera made, fail to lend 
themselves to this special handling, 
despite the fact that the object to 
be featured is well to the center of 
the photograph. It is only neces- 
sary to crop the print down to 
where this object is situated, cut 
ting away detail to left and right 
and thus silhouetting it against 
white space. 

A roll of roofing on a slanting 
roof: cut away part of the roof 
detail, and allow the roll to pro- 
ject below the border rule, and you 
have a very much better advertis- 
ing illustration than if the picture 
went through as a _ customary 
square halftone. 

The bumper of a smart automo- 
bile is to be featured, and the pic- 
ture shows the car coming head 
on. A few inches above the 
wheels and the bumper, draw a 
straight line, through which they 
break, and cut away or paint out 
in white, the side portions, and im- 
mediate concentration is artrived 
at, just where it will call specific 
attention to the product. 

The modern tendency is to get 
away from conventional shapes in 
halftone illustrations. They are 
either skilfully vignetted to lead 
the eye to a stated place, or the 
projecting-unit scheme is studied 
out to best advautage. In the ma- 
jority of cases, these projections 
“arrow” their path to a headline 


or the copy lead. And that is why 
they are so desirable, aside fron 
other considerations of unique |ay 
out. 

Even when the illustration |ias 
an all-round vignette, the product 
can be thus emphasized, alth: 
by no means as successfully as 
when the major portion of a pi 
ture is in a set frame 


. ° . 
Lionel Appoints Salvatore 
y 
Castagnola 
Salvatore Castagnola, owner and 
merly general manager of The 4 Arts 
Studio, New York, has been appx 
advertising manager of The Lionel ( 
poration, of that city, manvfactur: 
Lionel electric trains and model 
road accessories He will retain owr 
ership of The 4 Arts Studio, of » 
Augusto Bissiri has been appointe: 
eral manager 


G. E. Whitwell Elected by 
Philadelphia Electric 


George E. Whitwell has been « 
vice-president in charge of sales of the 
Philadelphia Electric Company. He i 
now vice-president in charge of 
and service of this company a1 i 
affiliated corporations at Pittsburgh. He 
will assume his new duties on A; 


W. G. Fallon with D. L. & 
W. Coal Company 


William G. Fallon, for over eight 
years with the World Wide Advertising 
Corporation, New York, recently as ger 
eral manager, has joined the ad\ 
ing and sales promotion department 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Wester: 
Coal Company, New York 


New Account for Hunt- 


Lundstedt 


The Stemar Displays Company, Chi 
cago, general lithographer and specialist 
in store advertising material, has 
pointed Hunt-Lundstedt & Company, ad 
vertising agency of that city, as a 
tising counsellors. 


Appoints Indianapolis Agency) 
_ The advertising account of the Ar-k« 
Tex Corporation, national distributing 
organization for the Clay Products ( 
pany, Inc., of Indiana, Brazil, | 
manufacturer of Ar-Ke-Tex textured tile 
is now being handled by Sidener, Var 
Riper & Keeling, Indianapolis advertis 
ing agency. 


Uniform Account to Lefton 


Agency 
The Hirsch-Weintraub Company, Phila 
delphia, manufacturer of uniforms, has 
appointed the Al Paul Lefton Company, 
advertising agency of that city, to direct 


its advertising account. 
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SOME OF THE ADVERTISERS WHO AT 
FIRST USED ONLY VOGUE 
BUT IN 1930 USED THE ENTIRE GROUP* 


\ll Year Club of Southern Cali- 
fornia @ B. Altman & Co. @ Ameri- 
can Express Company @ American 
Piano Co., Inc. @ American Radia- 
tor & Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
e American Tobacco Co. Inc. ¢@ 
Bankers Trust Co. e Brand Chatil- 
lon Co. Ine. @ J. E. Caldwell & 
Co. @ Californians, Inc. @ Can- 
adian Pacific Railway e 
Corp. @ Frank C, Clark—Tourist 


Caron 


{gent @ Davey Tree Expert Co. 
Inc. @ Dean’s Inc. @ Eastman 
Kodak Co. @ El Encanto @ Mar- 
shall Field & Co. @ French Line e 
General Motors Corp. ¢ Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. e Gorham Mfg. 
Co. e Great Western & Southern 
Railways of England e Guerlain 
Perfumery Corp. @ Hamburg- 
American Line e H. J. 
Heinz Co. e Houbigant, Inc. @ 
India State Railways @ In- 
ternational Mercantile Ma- 
rine Co. (White Star, Red 
Star, Panama Pacific) ¢ In- 
ternational Silver Co. @ Lon- 
don & North Eastern Rail- 
way of England and Scot- 
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land e Miami Chamber of Com- 
merce @ Mosse, Inc. @ Mulhens & 
Kropff, Inc. @ Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha e North German Lloyd e 
Northern Pacific Railway @ The 
Oshkosh Trunk Co. e@ Packard 
Motor Car Co. e Pierce-Arrow 
Motor Car Co. @ Plaza Operating 
Co. ¢ Wm. H. Plummer & Co. ¢ 
Remington-Rand Business Service, 
Inc. @ Hiram Ricker & Sons ¢@ 
Rogers, Lunt & Bowlen Co. ¢ 
C. F. Rumpp & Sons, Inc. e Schief- 
felin & Co. @ South African Gov- 
ernment Tourist Bureau @ South- 
ern Pacific Co. @ Spaulding- Gor- 
ham, Inc. @ Steinway & Sons ¢ 
Studebaker Corp. of America ¢ 
Swedish State Railways e Tiffany 
& Co. @ Union Pacific System ¢ 
Wamsutta Mills Corp. e S. 
F. Whitman & Sons Inc. ¢ 
Yardley & Co., Ltd. 





*The Group: 

Vocue, 130,000 (largest of all 
class circulations) 

House & Garpen, 125,000 (next 
largest) 

Vanity Fair, 80,000, and in- 
creasing. 


VOG U E ONE OF THE CONDE NAST GROUP 


VOGUE e VANITY FAIR e HOUSE & GARDEN 
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ALF A LOAF is better than none, but salesmanagers who 
the whole loaf are not called on for explanations. 

‘ome advertisers, attempting to convert the city of Boston 
ording to newspaper advertising practices successful in other 
ss, awake to the fact that only half a loaf is their portion. 
as they will the other half eludes them. Other advertisers 
the whole loaf regularly—and with butter on every slice. 
boston’s metropolitan district numbers a population of nearly 
) million people, with another million less than thirty miles 
the center of the city. 

hree million apparently homogeneous people—but actually 
ded as completely and distinctly into two separate groups as 
evered by a knife. Tradition, heredity, sentiment and en- 
ment are the invisible lines of separation—differences in 
ght and habits of buying that must be bridged by every 
ertiser who hopes to get the whole Boston loaf. 


he Boston newspapers for years have recognized this double 
ping of Boston’s people. One of these papers, the Herald- 
veler has so guided its editorial policies and manner of news 
sentation as to win the confidence and esteem of one of these 
groups. Three other papers, differing from the Herald- 
veler as one group differs from the other, share the prefer- 
es of that other group. 
dvertising leadership is an unfailing index of group impor- 
e. For years the Herald-Traveler has led Boston newspapers 
otal advertising lineage by a good margin. In 1930 the 
ald total of 16,615,914 lines exceeded the second paper 
over a million and a quarters lines, and the third paper by 
four million. It is by such unquestioned leadership that 
vitality and importance of the market served by the Herald- 
eler is shown. 


dvertisers must remember that only the Herald-Traveler 
hes the more important group of Boston’s buying popula- 
One other newspaper may be used to get the other half 
e loaf. 


























Figures by Media Records, Inc. 


dvertising representative : For nine years the Herald- Traveler has been 





RGE A. McDEVITT COMPANY first in National Advertising, including all 
New York Chicago fi jal, automobile and publication adver- 
Philadelphia Detroit tising among Boston daily papers. 


HILD-TRAVELER 
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ON ORAL CULTURE 








During the past few years it has become well established that healthy teeth ar 
necessary for a healthy body. 

» Physical Culture Magazine has been extremely active in emphasizing the 
necessity of proper care of the teeth. Numerous articles have appeared in this 


magazine stressing the need of proper diet and daily care as the foundation of 


perfect, healthy teeth. 

The Physical Culture Institute of Nutrition makes a special effort to send 
schools, at regular intervals, helpful information on teeth, which can be ay 
plied daily in the classroom. 

The result of this propaganda has been very noticeable. Frequent letter 
from our readers, asking for information on dental preparations and accessories, 
indicate that the material has fallen upon a fertile field. School teachers are 
equally enthusiastic about the helpful information they receive. 

We would like particularly to call your attention to an article which is apy 
pearing in the May issue of Physical Culture entitled “Are Bad Teeth Inherited?” 
This article was written by Alfred Owre, D.M.D., M.D., Dean of the School 
of Dental and Oral Surgery, Columbia University. 

The May issue will be on sale April roth—make a note now to have yout 
secretary get a copy for you. Or better still, just send us your name and addres 
and we will mail you a copy with our compliments. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE MAGAZINE 
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Why the Chains Won’t Monopolize 
JRE Distribution 


the Problem of Personnel Is the Factor That Places Definite Limitations 
on Chain-Store Growth—Twenty-second Article 
of the Chain-Store Series 


By M. M. Zimmerman 


fy?! S chain growth tend toward demand for uneconomic conces- 
monopoly? Will the chain sions? How does the chain view 
reach a point in its growth and ex- such mergers? Does it look upon 
pansion where its mass purchasing them favorably or unfavorably? 
power and low retail prices will These are the questions we shall 
enable it to control the manufac- discuss in this article. 
turer's production, and 
make him subservient 
to its purchasing power 
or will the manufac- 
turer by concentrating 
essential commodi- 
ties under the control of 
huge corporations force 
he chain to maintain 
economic retail prices? 
In other words, is 
hain merchandising so 
hy teeth are ME flexible that the large 
hains can merge into 
till larger chains? 
hasizing the J Does the tendency of 
‘hain growth at all in- 
‘@ iicate that it may as- 
undation of Msume such dominant 
proportions in our sys- 
tem of distribution that 
fort to send MH it will enable the chain 
to dictate the future 
policy of the manufac- 
turer? Are the distri- 
bution mergers that 
have taken place in the 
accessories, HM last few years an indi- 
cation that the manu- 


lacturer iS preparing to The A & P Is Opening Tremendous Stores. This 
meet the chains grow- Is Its Million-Dollar Philadelphia Store 
thich is ap HS Power: 
£ How has the manu- 
b Inberited? facturer viewed the growth of Contrary to the beliefs of many, 
“the School MM the chain? Does he consider it the principle of chain merchandis- 
a possible menace to his future ing with its well-organized well- 
economic existence, and are the controlled system of buying, sell- 
» have your “istribution mergers that have ing and management, shows no 
fs taken place any indication that the trend toward monopoly. Theoreti- 
ind address manu: ucturer is preparing against cally, there appear many reasons 
the chain in the future battle of for such fears, but practically, as 
distribution? Can the manufac- we shall show, such fears are base- 
turer, hy concentrating ona number less. 
INE ol well-advertised products under The battle cry of the anti-chain 
Z one organization, check the chains’ propagandist is that chains are 
83 
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slowly but surely sapping the 
strength of our communities in 
manpower, initiative, and resources, 
by their ruthless methods in elim- 
inating the independent merchant 
from the business life of the com- 
munity. 

Swift and Armour, in their plea 
to modify the Packers’ Consent De- 
made a very strong argument 
in their petitions that the chain 
stores are building up a danger 
ously large and concentrated con- 
trol of retail food outlets. One of 
them flat'y stated that the individ- 
ual retailer is passing out of the 
picture, and the other sets forth a 
prediction that within a few years 
the chain grocery field will be dom- 
inated by four or five great na- 
tional chain corporations. 


cree, 


No Danger of Monopoly 


Despite the fears expressed by 
Congressmen and the arguments 
of the packers’ council that the 
tendency is toward the monopolis- 
tic control by five or more of the 
great chains, we still do not be- 
lieve that even in the food field, 
where the chain has made its great- 
est strides and has assumed the 
most dominant position, will it be- 
come so powerful or reach such a 
position in distribution that it will 
control the future destinies of the 
manufacturer. The principal reason 
is that the chain machinery of or- 
ganization is so intricate and is so 
dependent upon the complicated 
factor of the human equation, that 
the chain will never be able to or- 
ganize its distribution machinery 
on so gigantic a scale and operate 
it profitably. 

Even with the terrific competi- 
tion which the chain has forced on 
the independent, chains will never 
be able to eliminate the independent 
merchant, or to take away the 
leadership which he stil! maintains 
in retailing, because chains can 
thrive only in congested centers, 
which leaves the predominating 
volume in the hands of the inde- 
pendent. In our analysis of chain 
growth and expansion in the va- 
rious important fields, which ap- 
peared in the third and fourth 


articles of this series, we found 
that in nearly every field, with the 
possible exception of the food 
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field, chain expansion has no 
reached a position where it can 
considered with any great alarm 

It is the chain’s tactics of ope 
ation—its methods of pricing ar 
selling—that have been the cause ; 
much worry and concern among 
the independent merchants. [n the 
food field, chains have definite! 
challenged the very existence « 
the independent and the manufa 
turer, but we find that the pr 
gressive merchant is successfull 
meeting these problems and 
manufacturer is adjusting himselj 
to meet the conditions of both 

Another important reason w 
we believe the chain will never 
assume monopolistic dominance ir 
the field of distribution is that ex- 
perience has already demonstrate 
that there is a limit to the profit 
able expansion of a chain. Tl ere is 
a limit as to how far even the best 
organized chain can go in opening 
new stores and still maintain its 
ratio of profit. Nor are consolida- 
tions and mergers the road t 
profit in the chain system of mer 
chandising, as some of our bankers 
have thought. 

As a consequence, we sce t 
large national chains have 
their policy of expansion throug 
decentralization and new types « 
stores—instead of increasing their 
number of units, they have beer 
reducing them, but at the sam 
time, developing a type of storé 
to carry a much larger variety of 
stock and to do a greater volume 


ange 


of -sales. In other words, they ar 
expanding from within their or- 
ganization, with a view of greater 
concentration. A & P, Kroger 


and Safeway have already decet 
tralized their organizations 

Many will ask why it was neces 
sary for A & P to change its 
policy of operation. Some will sa 
that the terrific chain vs. cham 
competition has compelled A & P 
to change to its new policy of ex 
pansion. Others will claim that 
A & P has reached its peak o 
expansion insofar as further tern 
torial development is concerned 

The more we analyze the situa- 
tion, the more we are inclined t 
believe that the answer is—‘per 
sonnel.” The chain knows how t 
buy and certainly knows how te 
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No “Yes-men’.... 


Many timid men wasted time trying to unloosen the intri- 
cate knot tied about King Gordius’ chariot yoke. A man 
of initiative solved the problem with a stroke of his sword 


Modern business meets a constant 
succession of Gordian Knots. Mild, 
unimaginative gentlemen cannot 
solve its riddles. “Yes-men,”’ whose 
decisions must originate elsewhere, 
help to keep the wheels rotating, but 
they can never drive. 


Men of action, you and your fellow 
leaders of business, who shear straight 
through cluttering obstacles, form a 
distinctive class. You do not take or- 
ders: you give them. You can not frit- 
ter time on non-essentials; you weigh 
minutes in scales of accomplishment. 


You require the type of fast. accurate 
business news which The Business 
Week alone provides. Our news is not 
suited to the tastes of timid, unimagi- 
native fellows. As you know, the edi- 
torialattitudeofthis weekly magazine 
isanything but straddling. Oureditors 
must know their minds, be sure of 
their facts, assert the truth with com- 


plete confidence that you will draw 
sound conclusions and insure safe 


consequences. 


That you, who dominate the large per- 
centage of business in this country, 
are equally positive in your own view- 
points is daily proved by the letters we 
receive from our readers. Many take 
sharp issue with some news story or 
editorial comment. Many more agree 
with our conclusions. In either case 
there is mutual respect. Which is a 
sign of healthy reader-interest and 
sure indication that subscribers to 
The BusinessWeek are not" Yes-men.” 


If you have a business story in which 
the influence and action of your fel- 
low leaders of business can aid you. 
isn’t it logical.to talk to this powerful 
group through the advertising pages 
of The Business Week? Why not talk 
it over with your advertising depart- 


bh 


ment and agency? 
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It's hard work to put some publications on an 
— advertising schedule—even harder to keep them 
| 


on. Generally, they are publications unfamiliar 
to the “man who O. K.’s the appropriation.” 


Top executives don’t feel half-way about The 
Business Week—there is no middle ground to 
their opinion. They like it, or they don’t. And, 
judging by the number of new advertisers in re- 


cent issues, the former are an increasing majority. 


Some 75,000 of these top executives form the 
strong-opinioned readership of The Business 


raw 


safe Week. This number represents a majority of the 
idee men who dominate most of the important adver- 
~ lising accounts. 

rs we 

_— Right now, we are telling them about The Busi- 
—_ ness Week as an advertising medium ... And 
eS keeping you informed about these “‘sales calls” 
oth we are making on our subscribers . . . your best 
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sell. When it comes to the mech- 
anism of its system of buying and 
selling, there are few details left 
that it has so far overlooked. But 
when it comes to personnel, it still 
has much to solve. The chain can 
control the mechanism of its tangi- 
ble property, but so far it has not 
developed methods properly to or- 
ganize and control the human cogs 
in its intricate machine of retailing 
so that they function without the 
burdensome cost of extra super- 
vision and wasteful energy. Here 
we have the weak link that will 
prevent chains from assuming mo- 
nopolistic control over distribution. 

A & P’s 

In other words, attempting to 
control the waste and leakage from 
80,000 employees, the approximate 
number required to operate the 
A & P system, is still probably the 
greatest problem within the A & P 
organization. The fact that the 

& P and several of the other 
large chain organizations have 
found it necessary to decentralize 
their system of operation is further 
evidence that the problems of chain 
expansion are even greater than 
many of us have been led to be- 
lieve. 

For this reason it is questionable 
whether we will ever have con- 
solidations or mergers of the large 
national chains. We will see more 
mergers of the smaller and unim- 
portant groups—but as far as form- 
ing a group of five or six huge 
chains—the bankers may try it, 
and others will talk about it, but 
each one of these large chains will 
continue to be so occupied con- 
centrating on solving its internal 
problems, that it will not have the 
time to listen to it. 

The average manufacturer hardly 
views the chain as a menace, but 
more as an intricate problem. The 
distribution mergers that have 
taken place within the last few 
years in the food, drug and several 
of the other fields, were not pri- 
marily defense measures to com- 
bat the further monopolistic growth 
of the chain. For example, the 
General Foods plan of merging a 
number of non-competitive national 
brands was conceived long before 
chains were viewed with any alarm 


Greatest Problem 
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or were discussed in terms of 
monopoly. 

The more we analyze most of 
these mergers of manufacturers, 
the more firmly are we convinced 
that the chain problem was furthest 
from the thoughts of the pro 
moters who planned them. We do 
not seem to be able to find any 
case where chain growth or thy 
future growth of the chain was 
the influencing factor in one oj 
these mergers. 

Drug, Inc. and the Gold Dust 
Corp. consolidations disprove the 
theory completely. In both mergers 
we have chain-manufacturer com- 
binations. Drug, Inc. is a consolida 
tion of the United Drug Co., which 


includes the Louis K. Liggett 
Stores; The May Drug Co.; 
Wolf-Wilson Drug Co.; The Owl 


Drug Co.; Boots Pure Drug Co., 
Ltd. of England; and the Sterling 
Products, Inc., which is a holding 
operating company, controlling the 
manufacture of a number of well- 
known proprietary brands, such as 
Bayer €o.; Chas. H. Phillips 
Chemic Co. ; Centaur Co.; Bris- 
tol-Mye"; Co.; Vick Chemical 
Co.; Lite Savers, Inc.; Pepsin 
Syrup Co. and a number of other 
well known national brands. 

The Gold Dust Corporation 
merger, of which Geo. K. Morr >w, 
chairman of the board, is the guid- 
ing genius, represents a group of 
capitalists who have purchased 
heavily into a number of manufac- 
turing companies, especially pro 
ducers of food products, soaps, 
cleansers, etc., and who _ also 
bought in the control of the 
Tobacco Products Corp., which 
owns about 80 per cent of the com- 
mon stock of the United Cigar 
Store Corporation. Specifically, the 
Gold Dust Corporation controls the 
following companies: Gold _ 
Corporation, Ltd., Canada; 2-in- 
—Shinola-Bixby Corporation 2-in- 
1 Shoe Polishes, Ltd., Canada; The 
Best Foods, Inc.; American Lin- 
seed Company of California; 
Northern Cocoanut Products Cor 
poration; Fanning Bread & Butter 
Pickle Co., Inc.; Preserves & 
Honey, Inc.; The Best-Clymer 
Company; Daisv Roller Mills; 
Duluth-Superior Milling weg are ri 
Empire State Flour Mills; Hec! 
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A NEW 
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Typical Post Homes in the Cheviot District of Cincinnati. Six of the nine 
homes in the picture are daily readers of The Cincinnati Post. 


FEW years ago Cincinnati was in the dol- 
drums —sluggish under the domination of 
a political gang. 
Today it is bright-eyed, progressive, wide-awake 
—the best governed large city in the United 
States. 
This miracle—and miracle it may almost be 
called —is the work of The Cincinnati Post and 
a group of influential citizens. 


While The Cincinnati Post preached the gospel of 
good government in its news columns and on its 





Post Circulation: 


City and Suburban - - - 144,332 
OK Market - - - - - = 162,722 
Total Circulation more than 184,000 
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CINCINNATI 


Cincinnati Post 
tial Readers.. 


editorial page, Post readers stumped the city—on 
platforms, before clubs and civic organizations, 
wherever and whenever anyone would listen. 





It is their work, more than anything else, that 
brought about the change. The Cincinnati Post 
as a newspaper could suggest, but it was the 
influential, civic-minded citizens who gave those 
suggestions the stamp of approval and supplied 
the blood-and-bone leadership that made the 
change possible. 


» ili As a manufacturer you also want to reach this 
—a group of influential citizens who mold public 

opinion. Their judgment in food, in clothes, in 
homes, in furniture, in all the good things which 
manufacturers make and sell is likewise reflected 


the nine 
it. 


ol- in the judgment of the great mass of the people. 

of Reach this influential, thinking group of Cin- 
cinnatians most effectively in The Cincinnati 

ike Post, read by more than 62 per cent of the 

ed Cincinnati market. 

be - ‘ “ 

“ The Cincinnati Post 


of A Scripps - Howard Newspaper 








NATIONAL ADVERTISING ———— MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
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184,000 230 PARK AVE., N. ¥. C. MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 
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H-O Company, Inc.; Hecker H-O 
Company of Canada, Ltd.; Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Company; 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling 
Company of Minnesota; North- 
western Consolidated Milling Com- 
pany of New York; Standard 
Milling Company of New York, 
Inc.; Standard Milling Company 
of Canada, Ltd.; James Goldie 
Company, Ltd., Canada; Galt Flour 
Mills, Ltd.; S. J. Cherry & Sons, 
Ltd.; Wyandotte Elevator Com- 
pany, Inc. 


No Fear of the Chains 


Summing it up then, we quote an 
official of one of these important 
merged organizations, who stated 
that he never has felt any fear 
that the chain stores might influ- 
ence his business adversely. “We 
have never given any thought to 
the chain stores in connection with 
our merger plans within our own 
corporation,” he replied to our 
question. “Primarily and briefly, I 
think it safe to say that the reason 
for such mergers is that it seems 
to be to the interest of the stock- 
holders of the concerns involved. 

“Going further, I will say that 
in the development of our own 
organization, we have put together 
practically everything in the way 
of kindred products in our line 
and facilities for distributing them 
that would make our line complete. 
We have done the same thing as 
applied to any branch of our busi- 
ness, having bought up a_ half 
dozen smaller organizations that 
had a very small and definite local 
demand, which we _ have _ been, 
through various co-operative steps, 
transferring to our national label 
—thus giving our distributors a 
completely-rounded-out line of 
products which will enable them to 
profitably cover the retail trade for 
us.” 

The chain has not viewed these 
distribution mergers with much 
favor. R. W. Lyons, the executive 
vice-president of the National 
Chain Store Association and 
spokesman for the more represen- 
tative chain stores throughout the 
country, in an address before the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association 
in Chicago, in November, 1929, 
while discussing the chain store 
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and the manufacturer, and the 
economies in distribution the chain 
offers the manufacturer, said: 

“Chain store merchants naturall; 
view with concern the trend 
toward grouping leading manufac- 
turing ‘firms into combinations of 
such size and variety of products 
as to suggest a desire to dominate 
the entire retail structure. The 
steady flow of leading nationally 
advertised brands of package prod- 
ucts in the hands of such powerful 
companies is both interesting and 
important. This development sug- 
gests to some chain-store merchants 
that it may shortly be impossible 
for the chains to buy many na- 
tional advertised brands upon any 
basis embracing a fair recognitior 
of the importance and functions o 
the chain store.” 

In expressing the fear of the 
steady flow of leading nationally 
advertised brands into the hands 
of large organizations, Mr. Lyons 
probabiy saw the beginning of the 
end of the chain store attempting 
to control or dominate the sales 
policy of the manufacturer, as 
some of these distribution mergers 
have already demonstrated. We 
have found it has been a very im- 
portant and effective weapon for 
those merged organizations in at 
least enabling them to ward off the 
excessive demands of the large 
chains by maintaining uniform 
prices and refusing to do business 
otherwise. 

In arguing with a number of th 
chain executives that these distri 
bution mergers have created mam 
economies and will enable _ the 
manufacturer to pass on_ thes 
economies to the consuming pu!li 
which the chain always emphasizes 
in its advertising, one chain-stor« 
executive stated : 

“If such economies are brought 
about by such mergers, so far there 
is little sign that they are being 
passed on to the public. It is my 
opinion that the basic idea behind 
the merger is one of self-protection 
without any thought of operating 
economies that might be effected 
Certainly such merged organiza- 
tions are in a much stronger post- 
tion collectively to trade with the 
big chain buyers than they would 
be individually. The measure o! 
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protection lies in the fact that 
one of the numerous 
brands of merchandise making up 
the merged company could easily 
e discarded by the big chain 
perator, the whole variety cannot 
he treated in such a manner, and 
the merged organization at any 
time can make the sale of its par- 
ticular variety, contingent upon the 
purchase of other varieties which 
t controls.” 


Easier for Big Mergers to Do 
Business with Chains 


There appears to be every rea- 
son to believe that consciously or 
unconsciously, many of these mer- 
gers have placed the merged or- 
ganization in a much stronger posi- 
tion to do business with the chain. 
This is especially true of those 
onsolidations which include a num- 
ber of the well-known nationally 
idvertised and consumer accepted 
products, with a well defined and 
established one-price policy behind 
them. The chain, in dealing with 
these merged organizations, now 
finds that it can no longer use its 
tremendous buying power as its 
favorite weapon to extract a better 
price than that established by these 
organizations. Undoubtedly it is 
enabling the merged organization 
to withstand the pressure the chain 
s constantly exerting against them. 
What then does the future for 
hoth the chain and the manufac- 
turer portend insofar as produc- 
tion and distribution are concerned ? 
The well-organized chain, even 
vith its internal problem of per- 
sonnel, is certainly not going to 
stop its expansion program. How- 
ever, its expansion will be much 
slower than in the last ten years. 
It probably will be a case of selec- 
tive expansion; great thought and 
are will be given before each new 
determined. The chain, 
however, will continue to present 
the same problems of stiff competi- 
tion to the independent and de- 
mands for preferred treatment 
from the manufacturer, which it 
vill always insist it is entitled to 


unit is 


view it, the manufacturer’s 
solution will be consistent and per- 


sistent advertising—still the most 


weriul weapon. One manufac 
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turer of advertised brands _ in 
particular believes that the national 
advertiser who is alive to possi- 
bilities and who persistently and 
consistently keeps his advertising 
before the consumer need not fear 
the chain no matter how large it 
grows. “Furthermore.” he stated, 
“if the national advertiser guards 
against over-pricing, the differen- 
tial between the advertised and un- 
advertised brand will be so small 
that the advertised brand will al- 
ways win out, and the chain will 
be compelled to carry it whether 
it likes it or not.” 

The manufacturer, however, must 
watch the trends in chain-store 
merchandising because the chain is 
still large and mighty, and will 
continue to demand unreasonable 
concessions. If the manufacturer 
continues to grant them, he is mak- 
ing a serious mistake. He is 
weakening nis position and he is 
placing greater power in the hands 
of the chain. 

Of course, opinion among na- 
tional advertisers differs greatly as 
to the relative strength or power of 
the chain. One manufacturer be- 
lieves that the well-established 
product has not a great deal to fear 
in this respect. He claims that a 
new product trying to obtain initial 
distribution may have its prob- 
lems, but with the established 
chains he insists that it would be 
fatal if any chain or chains be- 
lieve that by putting out their own 
product they could satisfy the con- 
suming public and that they would 
be served as well 

“T believe,” he stated, “that the 
manufacturer who advertises con- 
sistently will always be able to 
maintain consumer patronage. If 
chain stores reach the stage where 
it will be impossible for a manu fac- 
turer to get distribution through 
them and stay in business, he will 
adopt other methods. He certainly 
will not go out of business. We 
have met the challenge before and 
we are quite prepared to meet it 
avain, 

“It may be necessary for manu- 
facturers in such cases to have 
their own wagons and make their 
own deliveries direct to the con- 
sumer, or open up retail outlets in 
conjunction with other manufac- 
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A BILLION of these Seals ore used yeariy by makers 
\ of foods, cosmetics, and pharmaceutical preparations. 
This symbol ranks next to the postage stamp in circulation. 


The alert women of America know that a product bearing 
the Seal has passed the test of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING BUREAU 
OF FOODS, SANITATION AND HEALTH and is pure and reliable. 
This Seal lifts a product out of the mass of competition 


and gives it front rank in consumer and dealer confidence. 
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turers. I feel, however, we will 
never be compelled to use such de- 
fense measures. I am confident 
that any manufacturer who keeps 
his product consistently before the 
public by advertising, who serves 
and sells the finest quality of mer- 
chandise, will continue to increase 
his business and go steadily ahead 
despite the combined efforts of all 
the chains.” 

Ne are convinced that the na- 
tional advertiser can meet any sit- 
uation the chain may present. If 
the advertising is particularly ef- 
fective, it practically forces the 
chain to feature the advertised 
product. We further believe that 
national advertisers can obtain dis- 
tribution profitably without acced- 
ing too much to the very exacting 
demands of the chain system, which 
naturally are brought about by the 
size of their combined orders. 

Summing it up then, we do not 
that chains will ever con- 
trol our system of distribution. 
Neither will it be necessary for 
manufacturers to concentrate their 
brands under huge corporations to 
meet chain competition. The aver- 
age national advertiser whose prod- 
uct enjoys consumer acceptance 
and is sold at a fair price, will 
always be able to get his share 
of the volume if his policy of ad- 
vertising and selling is sound. 


believe 


- . ° y 
Financial Advertisers Group 
Formed at New York 
An organization known as the Finan 
cial Advertisers of New York has been 
formed with an initial membership of 
eighty men and women active in finan- 
cial advertising. H. A. Lyon, of the 
Bankers Trust Company, is_ president 
of the organization. Other officers are: 
Frank L. Blanchard, of Henry L. Doherty 
&, Company, vice-president; R W 
Sparks, Bowery Savings Bank, trea- 
surer, and Tracy M. Purse, of the Purse 

Company, secretary. 

Elected directors were: Frank G. 
Burrows, Irving Trust Company; R. R. 
McElvare, The Bank for Savings; C. A. 
Luhnow, Trust Companies Magazine; 
Roland Palmedo, Lehman Brothers, and 
John Donovan, Central Hanover Bank 
and Trust Company. 


With “Chicago National 
Market” 


Pollock, recently with the Chi- 
cago Daily Times, and before that with 


wW._I. 


has joined the 


Tribune, 
National 


the . Chicago 
‘ —“y staff of Chicago 


advertising 
Market 
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Issues Monopoly Decree 
Against Foster & Kleise: 


A final decree in a suit institut 
the United States Department of Justice 
against the Foster & Kleiser Company 
rules that this company must cease 
operating an illegal monopoly in th 
door advertising business of the | 
Coast. In addition to the con 
George W. Kleiser, president, Walt 
Foster, vice-president, and Augu 
Lausen, Jr., general manager, ar 
Restop Realty Company, a subsidiar 
poration, also were named as defer 

The decree was signed last we 
U. S. District Court for the S: 
District of California. Operations « 
defendants, it was charged, const 
an illegal monopoly which, it 
alleged, controlled 80 per cent of 
outdoor advertising structures locat 
the Pacific Coast, and _ transacte 
per cent of the total outdoor advert 
business. The decree was accept 
the defendants less than two week 
fore the date set for trial. 

The defendants are perpetual 
joined from continuing the mono; 
establishin similar monopoly 
Foster & Kiciser Company and th 
stop company are specifically er 
from ever acquiring the stock, 
affairs of business of any com; 
company until further order of 
court. In addition the decree e: 
each of the defendants from further 
gaging in any of fourteen illegal tr 
practices complained of in the petitior 
Among these was the alleged charg« 
the defendants prevented compet 
from lawfully transacting their 
nesses. Particular practices cited 
cluded: Making fictitious offers to 
chase or lease outdoor advertising 
at amounts in excess of their true 
and value; causing the competitors’ car 
cellation of leases to which competitors 
are a party by false representations 
that sites are desired for other 
advertising purposes; knowingly 
ing customers of competitors to 
their contracts with competitors by 
duction of prices; compelling owners 
of outdoor advertising structures to sel 
out to Foster & Kleiser Company ot 
terms dictated by threats of eliminatior 
from the trade. 

The decree further provides for 
tention by the court of jurisdictior 
the pmurpose of enforcing or modify 
the Sone. thereby assuring independent 
advertisers on the Pacific Coast of 
mediate relief by way of contempt 
ceedings against any and all f 
violations of the decree 


“ 


Bernard Palmedo with Scripps- 


Howard 


Palmedo, for the last 
charge of New Engla: 
World and £: 


Bernard 
years in 
the New York 
World, has joined the national 
tising staff of the Scripps-Howar 
Newspapers at New York. 

H. Vidal, formerly with the New 
York World at Detroit, has joined the 
Scripps-Howard advertising staff ai t! 
city. 
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Hold your 


Appropriation 


up to the Light 


Examine it for leaks—perhaps 
you will find what so many 
Advertisers have discovered. 


Appropriation dollars are work- 
ing these days. Working hard. 

And with the necessity for mak- 
ing them work, advertisers have 
come finally to the necessity for 
seeing where every dollar goes. 

In most cases, they have found 
that some of their advertising dol- 
lars have been misdirected. So 
tager have they been to talk to the 
consumer, competition, the trade, 
that they have been neglecting com- 
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pletely the man who makes the 
whole thing tick—the Banker. 

The Banker, in 1931 and 1932 
and in the years to follow, is go- 
ing to be increasingly advertising- 
conscious. He is in business—to 
stay. Sell him on your organiza- 
tion, your product, your advertis- 
ing, and the battle is three-quarters 
won. Overlook him and you have 
him to reckon with. 

Over 50,000 major enterprises 
have Bankers as officers or direc- 
tors. In this post-depression period 
with retrenchment rampant, the 
Banker is in your picture. Talk to 
him, win him, sell him, through 
his own effective medium. 


BANKERS 


Association 


JOURNAL 


110 EAST 42nd STREET 


NEW YORK 


Edited by James E. Clark @ Alden B. Baxter, Advertising Manager 


Charles 


H. Ravell, 332 South La Salle Street, Chicago @ R. J. Birch & Co., 
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Maybe you don 
like that word 


“DOM 


Over a period of years Tue Sarurp 
EvenincG Post habitually has been referred tof) 
The Dominant Publication of America. 


Some people dislike the forthrightness of { 
title—they may be right. 


The phrase itself had origin not as an arrog 
claim for the magazine, but as an accurate desc 
tion of the calibre of its audience. 


It was true then and is true now that the re 
ers of The Post are the men and women w 
dominate and will dominate American life : 
thought! 


The clean and substantial character of 
Post’s circulation, plus its unprecedented si 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPA 





omen W 
n life 


lain this magazine’s potency as a sales-medium 
American business. 


tis why it is the recognized national direc- 
sof the leading manufacturers of worthy goods. 


tis why it carries the largest volume of ad- 
ising of any national publication. 


tis why more successful merchandising plans 
based on The Post alone than on all other 
onal publications combined. 


DU may call The Post dominant or not, as 
like. 


the quickest, cheapest, surest way of influenc- 
those foremost three million American homes 
se preference is catered to by the trade and 
wed by the remainder of the public! 


EPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 





It Isn’t Fair to Make Jobbers Pay 
All the Overhead, Mr. Deute 


A Hardware Wholesaler Tells Why He Thinks Manufacturers Shouldn't 
Sell to Chains and Mail-Order Houses at Lower Prices 


By C. J. Whipple 


President, 


DO not know where A. H. 

Deute secured the information 
upon which his article in the Feb- 
urary 12 issue of Printers’ INK, 
“Do Jobbers Deserve the Same 
Price as Chains and Mail-Order 
Houses?” was based, but the state- 
ments made are so at variance with 
the facts, so far as the hardware 
industry is concerned, that I think 
it is only fair to present the other 
side of the picture. 

I believe the difficulty is largely 
due to the fact that manufacturers 
are prone to class as wholesalers or 
jobbers a great variety of concerns 
that have no right to come under 
that heading. The term “wholesale” 
seems to cover every variety of 
establishment that is situated be- 
tween the factory and the ultimate 
consumer. If a manufacturer 
averages his cost in selling to these 
different outlets, instead of sepa- 
rating strictly according to the 
direct expense involved in each 
case, quite naturally he will ulti- 
mately arrive at an average cost 
that will be excessive. 

A jobber who insists upon the 
factory maintaining a branch ware- 
house stock is in reality nothing 
more than a broker. No legitimate 
wholesaler cares to have the fac- 
tory establish branch stocks. In- 
variably when this practice is 
followed, we find the factory en- 
croaching on the wholesaler’s own 
trade. The same objection applies 
to missionary salesmen. Except for 
the introduction of a new product 
and for a limited time only, we 
seriously object to being bothered 
with missionary salesmen. If our 
men cannot sell a manufacturer’s 
product, they are not properly ful- 
filling their place in our scheme of 
distribution. 

Some time ago I was called into 
consultation by a manufacturer 


Hibbard, Spencer, 


Bartlett & Co. 


who had planned to sell from 10t 
20 per cent of his product under a 
different brand to cut-price outlets 
The goods were sold on a cost plus 
basis which averaged considerably 
below his prices to jobbers. The 
low cost gave the cut-price stores 
such a tremendous advantage that} 
their sales largely increased, while 
at the same time, the business from 
the wholesalers fell off in abou 
the same proportion. And ina 
comparatively few years the synéi- 
cate business represented 60 per 
cent of the factory’s output and 
the factory was in red ink. 

The manufacturer called in some 
of his larger distributors, put all 
cards on the table and asked for 
advice. Upon analyzing the ex- 
pense account, it was evident that 
the jobbers’ share of the manufac- 
turer’s output carried the entire 
burden of administration, advertis- 
ing and various other expenses 
which he did not charge to the 
syndicate business. In other words 
he had merely arrived at a fictitious 
cost for that portion of his business 
and by following this plan he had 
ruined what had heretofore been 2 
very successful manufacturing ¢s- 
tablishment. 


Five Years Late 


That happened several years ag 
and the factory is still in red ink 
Right now he is developing a pla 
that will place his wholesale dis- 
tributors on a parity with th € cut: 
price outlets and while his plan 
an equitable one, he is about five 
years late in bringing it forward 

Ultimately all problems of this 
kind are settled by economic lav 
We do not criticize manufacturers 
who cater to cut-price outlets, bu! 
we do criticize, however, aij 
manufacturer who attempts {9 
carry “water on both shoulders 
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by selling to cut-price outlets at mediary functions of a wholesaler. 


one price (based on a fictitious In the last paragraph of his arti- 
ite analysis of cost) and to his jobbing cle, Mr. Deute refers to the 30 per 
distributors at another price which cent overhead occasioned by selling 


carries the full brunt of his over- to jobbers. I will donate a brown 
head. We also object as legitimate derby to any hardware manufac- 
wholesalers to being put in the turer who can show 30 per cent ex- 
same class with brokers and others _ pense in selling his product to my 
who are not fulfilling the inter- company. 
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ies . Angles on Space Buying 
reed The 1931 Space Buyer Is a Market Auditor 
onsiderabl) : 
— By Julian Gran 

Tice stores Treasurer, Rickard and Company, Inc. 
intage that 
ised, while 
siness from 
F in about 
And ina 
the syndi- 
ed 60 per 
output and 
ink, 
led in some 
rs, put all 


the present-day industrial buyer is 
to learn just what the proffered 
goods will do to increase his oper- 
ating efficiency or to improve his 
product. 

The same development has taken 
place in advertising. Not so long 
ago, the competent space buyer was 
the fellow who knew how to break 
rates and how “to smell out” cir- 
culations. Today rates are stand- 


— - ardized. Circulations are attested 
vident that by A. B. C. statements. The space 
> manufac- buyer no longer needs to be either 
the entire a bear or a bloodhound. Our 
1, advertis- Standard Rate and Data books in- 
- expenses stantly yield us all the rate and 


circulation information we need. 


to th - 
leds As a result, the present job of 





‘ther words, 

a fictitios the space buyer has become largely 
lis business Blank-Stoller, Inc. that of a market auditor. He now 
lan he haf Julian Gran buys space so as to reach certain 
fore been a markets or industries or territories. 


cturing ¢- T® buying of advertising space The information he wants from 
has undergone radical changes publishers representatives or pub- 

during the last twenty-five years, lishers’ advertising material is not 

le just as has the buying of merchan- ‘ates or circulation statements or 
| years ag dise, materials and machinery. The how much better their publications 
in red ink time was when the buyer of goods are than their contemporaries. 
sing a pla was concerned only with the price. What he wants to know is what 
‘lesale dis Other things being nearly equal, sort of markets they reach and 
th the cut-™ the seller with the lowest price how well they cover them. The 
his plan is usually got the order. more detailed, specific and compre- 


shout fv But today the retailer who is hensive the publication’s market 

buying merchandise is interested story is, the bigger the hit it will 

ms of thi Principally in its resale value. Not make with the space buyer. 

nomic law What does it cost, but what is its P ‘ 

nufacturesfm Consumer demand, is the primary A. C. Linge with “The 

outlets, but concern of the 1931 buyer. The American Girl” 

fever, alll a ry that is purchasing ma- + _ > Linge, fermeriy with the 

tempts t™ chinery or materials still must give - & Lemen Advertising Agency, om 
, : . . the Magazine of Wall Street, has joined 

shoulders some consideration to cost, but the the ‘sales staff of The American Girl, 


thing that is nearest the heart of New York. 
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Frederic March, featured Paramount player was the District At- 
torney in “‘Manslaughter,”’ more recently appearing in ‘““The Royal 
Family” and “Honor Among Lovers.” 


WV ITH the crime wave sweeping the talkies, one 


of the least blameless roles an actor can hope for is 
that of the District Attorney. This, on occasion, I 
have been, says Frederic March. 


Aside from the gripping enjoyment which True 
Detective Mysteries affords, I have found it most 
helpful in studying character types for the screen. 
Probably because of the actual photographs used, 
nowhere else can so realistic a slice of contemporary 


life be found. 
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‘It affords gripping 
enjoyment”. . 
says Frederic March 





What is there about True Detective Mys- 
teries to explain a 273 % circulation increase 
in the past two years? What justifies our 
boast of this being the best man market 
coverage available today? It isn’t that we 
have discovered a new reading taste—we are 
simply satisfying the oldest masculine read- 
ing habit in a new way. Active minded 
men have always preferred crime stories 
for relaxation. 


President Wilson, J. P. Morgan, King 
be, George of England and Senator Morrow are 

only a few of the names recently in the 
news as readers of detective stories. The 
unique thing about True Detective Mys- 
is teries with its crisp, startling dramas of real 
. crime, is the individual reactions which our 

varied cross-section of busy men draw out 
‘ue of it. 


<7 ee 





February and March issues will average over 
" 700,000 voluntary newsstand sales. Your 
ry letterhead will bring our latest survey on 
“Who Reads True Detective Mysteries.” 


* JOTRUE DETECTIVE MYSTERIES 
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Picking the Public Utility’s 
Advertising Purse 


A Large Utility Declares Thumbs Down on the Irregular Medium 


By H. Lee Jones 


“How much does your firm 
spend for advertising?” 

To that question presumably all 
advertising managers are prepared 
to give an accurate answer off- 
hand. Reference to the records 
will reveal instantly and to a cent 
what has been spent to date, in 
what mediums the 


salesman for every conceivable ir- 
regular medium. There is, ap- 
parently, a widespread feeling that 
such concerns are “fair game” for 
folk who flourish by filching the 
advertising exchequer: sad-eyed 
men and women appearing in be- 
half of charities; peddlers of 
“phony” schemes; 








expenditures have 


crusaders for 


been made and 
other detailed data 
in that connection. 

“Hew much 
doesn’t your firm 
spend for advertis- 
ing?” is a horse of 
a different hue. If 
the question appears 
to be a trick one, 


let it be stated 
thus: How much 
of the firm’s ad- 


vertising budget 
has been or could 
be conserved by re- 





Tr public utility, even 
more so than most adver- 
tisers, suffers from solicita- 
tions from representatives of 
irregular—and usually value- 
less—advertising mediums. 

The Kansas Gas and Elec- 
tric Company two years ago 
decided to suffer no longer. 
It adopted a new policy that 
is outlined in detail in this 
article. The first year the 
new policy was in effect, a 
saving of $11,165.38 was 
made out of a total adver- 
tising appropriation of some- 
thing over $55,000. 


the public good; 
moral up lifters; 
racketeers for 
shows, conventions, 
fairs, exhibits, ath- 
letic tournaments, 
celebrations, enter- 
tainments and an 
unending host of 
others whose prin- 
cipal purpose is 
plucking the pub- 
lic utility purse 
through something 
represented as be- 
ing possessed of 
advertising value. 





to a definite policy 


in respect to de- being ” 





ligious adherence | 


Similar savings are still 


Indeed, a public 
service company 











clining proposals of 
questionable value? 

If, in finding the answer to the 
latter question, it could be con- 
clusively shown that almost 20 per 
cent of the firm’s advertising ap- 
propriation had been conserved, 
whereas that portion had formerly 
been dissipated, the matter would 
seem to attain proportions of im- 
portance. 

The Kansas Gas and Electric 
Company found exactly that, in the 
face of the fact that its advertising 
affairs in past years had been 
capably and conscientiously ad- 
ministered. 

Public utilities, a term that is 
usually accepted as including elec- 
tric light and power, street railway, 
gas and telephone companies, are 
peculiarly susceptible to (and too 
often afford an easy target for) 
the importunities of the suave space 
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gets ’em all. Nine 
times out of ten, the utility is first 
on such “sucker” lists. Their no- 
torious lack of defense measures is 
inviting. Their difficulties in dis- 
posing of such problems are thus 
intensified. If an iron-clad policy 
can be made to operate successfully 
for a public utility, it would seem 
that other firms should find it rela- 
tively easy to make such a policy 
operate profitably. 

Almost two years ago, a series 
of incidents served to focus the 
Kansas Gas and Electric Com- 
pany’s attention on the problem. 
A veritable avalanche of space 
salesmen for irregular mediums 
swooped down upon it during a 
single day; several appeals were 
made by telephone. An analysis 
showed all of the proposals to be 
practically valueless. 


The difficulty lay largely in 


ll w= SY ih 
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Successful “ 
SL 


among all general farm magazines in pages of 


OoD ADVERTISING 


FOR 1930 








SSI 


COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
COUNTRY HOME ee oe 
CAPPER’S FARMER oe 
FARM JOURNAL ae 


Better Farm Homes has been a dominant subject of discussion in Suc- 
cessful Farming continuously since the founding of the magazine. For 
more than a quarter of a century it has devoted a greater part of its edi- 
torial contents to Farm Homes than has any other magazine. 


In view of its Farm Home leadership, it is only natural that Successful 
Farming should publish the only lifetime farm COOK BOOK—a book 
with a wealth of recipes and information for farm menu planning (cook- 
ing for a farm family means “Quantity Cooking”). These recipes, most 
of them from the thousands submitted by readers, were tested in the 
Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen. “Our Successful Farming 
Cook Book” is designed especially to save time for the farm woman— 
allowing her more time to help manage the family’s farming business. 


Fan 
. icces¢ful Far ming 


50, 008 S U-BR, SCRIBE 
Des Moines“lowa 
‘ 
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evolving a dependable method of 
detection and a sorting system 
simple to operate and certain of 
results. The method herein de- 
scribed will be seen to be simplicity 
itself; the results are recorded in 
cold figures. It is apparent that 
the saving was effected without 
sacrifice of anything of value— 
sales volume, profit or good-wili. 

Actually, merchandise and power 
sales far outstripped those of any 
previous period, net profit grew 
and good-will, insofar as that in- 
tangible may be evaluated, was en- 
hanced. Certain it is that no con- 
troversy or criticism resulted, and 
voluntary printed praise of the 
company’s policies and perform- 
ance was increasingly in evidence. 

This company renders service to 
more than seventy cities and towns, 
divided into six districts. Until 
almost two years ago, it had 
no definite policy for the guidance 
of district managers, superinten- 
dents and local managers in deter- 
mining what advertising proposals 
should be accepted and which re- 
jected. As a consequence, the ad- 
vertising department discovered a 
disheartening lack of uniformity 
in the decisions made. Each in- 
advertent error of judgment on the 
part of district managers or their 
subordinates made it simpler for 
some other space salesman to “slip 
one over” on some other member 
of the field operating force. 

To assist its men in making 
more discriminating decisions, the 
company prepared and sent to 
every person charged with any de- 
gree of authority or responsibility 
in connection with advertising mat- 
ters a statement setting forth its 
convictions. It urged uniform ob- 
servance of the suggestions, point- 
ing out that favoritism would be 
fatal, and in considering proposals 
at the headquarters office it did its 
utmost to avoid any semblance of 
it. It was not long before appeals 
were taken “over the head” of the 
advertising department to the chief 
executive of the company, but in 
every instance he stood steadfastly 
by the policy, which he had heartily 
approved when it was first sub- 
mitted for his consideration. With- 
out such support, little progress 
could have been made. 


INK Mar. IQ, 1931 

Hastily prepared, the hopes for 
the successful operation of the 
written advertising policy were 
none too sanguine; it was felt that 
it would at least require consider- 
able alteration from time to time. 
So remarkable was the response 
accorded it, however, that its bene- 
fits began to be apparent within 
forty-eight hours after its distri- 
bution. The policy has never been 
altered. It stands today exactly as 
it was written on February 2, 1929. 
It reads: 

“In order to avoid misunder- 
standing and duplication and for 
the purpose of clarifying and giv- 
ing uniformity to the advertising 
program of Kansas Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, it is deemed desir- 
able to direct attention to the fol- 
lowing : 

“1, Experience has demonstrated 
that advertising achieves its best 
results when a definite, specific and 
unmistakable advertising program 
is followed. Conversely, any devi- 
ation or departure therefrom 
serves to disrupt plans, results in 
confusion, invites difficulty and 
tends to render the entire program 
ineffectual. Kansas Gas and Elec- 
tric Company now has a definite 
advertising program and _ policy. 
Your complete co-operation is 
earnestly sought to the end that 
such program may be made effec- 
tive. 

“2. This company’s advertising 
activities are definitely budgeted as 
are the activities of all other de- 
partments of the business. The 
advertising budget is sufficiently 
elastic to allow for, and only for, 
such emergencies as may arise in 
connection with the development of 
the business and to meet seasonal 
or other contingencies which it is 
not possible to anticipate when the 
budget is prepared. 

“3. This company advertises only 
in publications consistently circu- 
lated in the territory it serves. The 
necessity of such a policy is 
obvious. 

“4. Our advertising policy pro- 
vides for space in only such me- 
diums as have general coverage 
and general appeal to readers in 
the territory served. This com- 
pany, whose operations are con- 
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fned to central and southeastern 
Kansas, does not advertise in 
publications having state-wide cir- 
culation. 

“S It is our policy to decline 
advertising in publications of 
distinctly class appeal, of limited 
circulation, restricted coverage and 
designed to interest only specified 
croups, irrespective of their char- 
acter. 

“6. This company does not ad- 
yertise in programs, calendars, 
menus, directories (except general), 
blotter cards, hotel register cards 
nor in any other medium of simi- 
lar nature. 

“7, It is not in conformity with 
the advertising policy of this com- 
pany to advertise in special edi- 
tions, special sections, special pages 
or in space of like kind whether on 
acard contract basis, one-time in- 
sertion, campaign basis or under 
any similar proposal. Exception 


shall be made only when such pro- 
posal ties in with the nature of the 
business in such a manner as will, 
in the opinion of the advertising 


department, render such _ space 
equal in value to the regular ad- 
vertising columns of the publica- 
tion, assuming such publication to 
be on the regular advertising 
schedule of the company. 

“8. It is not in keeping with the 
advertising policy of this company 
to make use of ‘card’ advertising, 
whether the proposal entail a 
single insertion or be presented on 
a contract basis. 

“9. It is not in accord with our 
policy to use the signature of the 
company in conjunction with those 
of other firms which may appear 
at the bottom of, or in connection 
with, advertising, irrespective of 
the nature of the publication in 
which it is proposed such adver- 
tisement be carried. 


“10. It is not consonant with our 
policy to accept proposals for the 
publication of material of an ‘edi- 
torial’ nature when such material 
is offered in lieu of, or in connec- 
tion with, the use of paid advertis- 
ing. Paid advertising under the 
guise of editorial comment is not 
in harmony with the policy or 
Practice of this company. 
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“11. It is not the policy of Kan- 
sas Gas and Electric Company to 
advertise in any publication be- 
cause, and only because, such pub- 
lication is believed to be friendly 
in its disposition toward the com- 
pany and its policies; neither is it 
the policy of the company to with- 
hold advertising from any publica- 
tion because, and only because, 
such publication is believed to be 
unfriendly toward the company or 
its policies. The advertising of 
Kansas Gas and Electric Company 
is placed on a strictly commercial 
basis, and on that basis only.” 


Imperfect and incomplete as it 
may be, it saved in the first three 
months of its operation $4,570. 
For the first half year, the figure 
rose to $7,193.94. In twelve months, 
the saving had mounted to $11,- 
165.38 out of a total advertising 
appropriation of something over 
$55,000. 

Similar savings are still being 
made, the proportions holding ap- 
proximately the same. 

For the purpose of keeping an 
accurate account of the proposals 
declined, the company devised a 
“thumbs down” system, which is 
simply a form, the following sam- 
ple of which is taken from com- 
pany records, only the name of the 
publication being altered. 


Tuumss Down 
Date Proposal Amount 
Feb. 4 Space in X University 
Little Theater program $10.00 
4 “Welcome to Smithville” 
magazine to be issued to 
new residents. Contract 
M. E. Church Council 
directory. Card space.. 
St. Anthony’s Church 
dedication program and 
souvenir booklet 
Page in special section 
for opening of new ho- 
tel addition, Jonesboro 
Gazette 378.40 
Home Modernization Se- 
ries in Blankville Star 198.90 


50.00 
5.00 


50.00 


Indicative of other proposals de- 
clined, ranging in cost from $1 to 
were: a page in honor of 
newly elected county commission- 
ers; double-column, front page 
“editorial” boost to appear simul- 
taneously in five small country 
weeklies, arranged for by an 
itinerant racketeer (at regular ad- 
vertising rates); page in national 
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“Adam” 


was born” 


hungry! 


ean we eat to live or live to eat—whether we 
Fletcherize or gourmandize—man’s first and foremost 
thought is food! Yet modern Adam and modern Eve do mor 
than answer a primitive hunger-call when they answer the 
dinner-bell. Food they want—to be sure! But food that is taste. 
fully prepared and zestfully served. Food that will be reflected 
in better family health and better earning capacity. 
Especially is this true in the 1,400,000 gardened homes into 
which Better Homes & Gardens is welcomed each month. 
Homes where pantries are pantries. Where appetites are sharp 
er. Where food means more. Where there are more mouths to 
feed. Where more meals are eaten at home. Where father a 
well as mother takes keen relish in deciding on the “eats.” 
The gardened home is the modern-day expression of Adam 
and Eve’s Garden of Eden. It is a symbol not merely of con- 
tentment but of pride and progress. It labels its occupants « 
voluntary stay-at-homes—people whose heart is in their home 


BETTER HOMES 


She Gardened Home 


nes 
x3 
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“Cookery is the 
most ancient of 
the arts, for Adam 
was born hungry.” 


. $0 wrote 
SRILLAT-SAVARIN 
Famous French 
Gourmet, 1825 


rhether wef It is precisely to this group of home-hearted readers that 
1d foremos ff Better Homes & Gardens is edited. Its editors toy with neither 
ve do mor fiction nor fashion. Home life, in its every aspect, is the hub 
answer thef™ and nub of its editorial program. 
that is taste It is only natural that Better Foods and Household Helps 
be reflected should be written large in the pages of each issue. From soups 
: to shrubs — from rugs to roofing —each issue is filled with 
homes into] how-to-do-it articles that invite interest and incite sales. 
ach month Consider this: the circulation of Better Homes & Gardens 
s are sharp 'S concentrated in residential and suburban areas where more 
money is spent for food, for home comfort, for family welfare. 
More than 77% of its readership is found in shopping zones 
that tap cities of 25,000 or more. Fully 85% of the 1,400,000 
families who read it own their own homes....Can you im- 
agine a more receptive, more responsive, more appetizing 
market than this? Can you think of a better market in this 
their homefm day of close buying and hard selling? 


EY ELGARDENS 


d f Tome 





© MEREDITH PUBLISHING Co. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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magazine setting forth claims of 
one city in the company’s territory 
to the title of Air Capital of the 
World ; parent-teachers’ magazines ; 
stock show programs ; special pages, 
sections or editions on “prosper- 
ity,” “oil,” “coal,” “pay-rolls,” “fall 
festival,” ‘“who’s who,” trade 
trip,” “radio,” “buy at home,” 
“hospitality,” “progress,” “indus- 
try,” “chain stores,” “basketball’— 
ad infinitum, 

Without question there are many 
competent men engaged in adver- 


tising who would take exception to 
some of the opinions expressed jp 
the company’s advertising policy, | 
simply represents some of the con- 
clusions reached out of a decade oj 
experience. 

The company earnestly bx “a 
that this policy is not only of ma- 
terial benefit to it, but that its con- 
tinued observance will ultimateh 
redound also to the financial profit 
of the regular advertising mediums 
throughout the territory that it 
serves. 


Camel Letters 


eae they are, entries in the 
Camel prize contest, shortly 
after the 500,000 mark had been 
passed. 

The total did not stop here. It 
will be a week or so before all the 
entries are numbered but it is cer- 
tain that the letters will pass the 
1,000,000 mark. ° 

There were 20,000 special de- 
livery letters. By registered mail, 
10,000. The contest was a wind fall 
to four boys who delivered the spe- 
cial delivery mail. Uncle Sam paid 
them 9 cents a letter for delivery. 
Their pay for one day averaged 
$90 to each boy. 

Several thousand entries were 
sent by wire. One came by cable. 

It seems that every conceivable 
language is represented. Though a 


staff of translators is employed, the 


task is too much for them. Outside 
assistance has to be called upon. 
None of the regular staff, for ex- 
ample, can handle Japanese. 


Two shifts of 100 people are g 
ing through the preliminary work 
of sorting the entries. One shiit 
works from eight to five. T! 
evening shift goes on at six-thirt 
and works through to ten-thirt 
The envelopes are opened, stapl 
to the letters, given a serial numlxr 
and passed on to the first readers 

This sifting process, it is e 
pected, will take several weeks | 
fore the contest will be in shape t 
go before the judges. 

Plans are under way to issue 2 
bulletin that will inform entrant: 
on the progress being made. This 
bulletin will be distributed throug 
dealers. 


Death of Thomas Olse sen 
Thomas Olsen, advertising re; t 
tive of The United States Da 
The Journal of Commerce, di ed is 
week at Great Neck, L. I. He wa 
fifty-three years old. He was at om 
time advertising manager of The Wo 
Street News, before its acquis 
the Wall Street Journal. 
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Two important women’s magazines (names 
on request) reach one family in twenty in 
all places of less than 1,000 population... 
Inexactly the same places, with The Farmer’s 
Wife added, the national advertiser reaches 


one family in every seven. 


a beautifully printed magazine—is used to 


reach the wives of outstandingly 


successful farm operators by 
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MR. REX COLE 


as 

imely! Direct! Sure! 

Tersely put, these are the reasons that make newspapers the back- 
bone of all our selling. 


And they reach people when they are in a buying frame of mind. 
Our advertisements are our “Business News”. They are our touch 
with the public. In the newspapers we have found such “news” 
instantly productive. 


No form of selling can supplant newspapers with us. They are 
economical. They are flexible. They are powerful enough to sway 
the buying trend of vast groups of open-minded communities.// 


REX COLE 
of REX COLE, Inc. 
Distributors of General Electric Refrige my 
Greater New York and 7 counties in New Yo 
State and Connecticut. 
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lling is the newspaper / 


Hire, in New York and its rich suburban territory, 
Mr. Cole claims, no newspaper campaign would be 
complete without the New York Herald Tribune, and 
for just one reason. 


RESULTS! Based on his experience heading a great 
organization which distributes General Electric 
Refrigerators. 


In fact, Mr. Cole reports a 76.2% increase in business 
last year over 1929. This year his sales quota is 50% 
greater than in 1930, and his advertising expenditure 
in newspapers is over 100% greater. The New York 
Herald Tribune will carry for Mr. Cole, a maximum 
advertising schedule this year. For it does give definite 
returns for the advertising dollars spent. 


Its audience is youthful, aggressive, open-minded to 
new and better standards of living. Its circulation in 
the better sections of the city and in the suburbs is 
twenty times as great as in the lower class sections. 





The New York Herald Tribune’s circulation represents 
“A City Without Slums”. 


It is a man’s paper and a woman’s paper. And, its 
circulation is considered by scores of advertisers to be 


e back- without equal where pocketbooks open readily to 
sound, sane merchandising appeal. 
f mind. Use the New York Herald Tribune. It can sell your 


- touch product. 
news 


ye =: YORK 
As “a ° 

= Tribune 
mg fe CHICAGO DI 


ETROIT 
MAIN OFFICE JOHN B. WOODWARD, Inc. JOHN B. WOODWARD, Inc. 
230 West 41st Sereet 360 N. Mithigan Avenue 6-255 General Motors Bldg. 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
CARROLL JUDSON SWAN VERREE & CONKLIN 
926 Park Square Building 681 Market Street 
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The Status 
of Price Maintenance 
Legislation 


Netson Cuesman & Co. 
ADVERTISING 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We are very anxious to secure 
all the information we can, both 
pro and con, on the Capper-Kelly 
Bill which just passed the House of 
Representatives in January. 

If you have any special pam- 
phlets or booklets issued on this bill, 
we will greatly appreciate your send- 
ing them to us, as well as referring 
us to particular issues of your pub- 
lications which carried articles on 
this subject. 

Netson Cuesman & Co. 

HE Printers’ Ik Publica- 

tions have carried much mate- 

rial on the Capper-Kelly Bill and 
its eee predecessors. We 
have sent Nelson Chesman & Com- 
pany a typewritten list giving the 
titles of these articles, dates of the 
issues in which they appeared and 
page numbers. The list will be sent 
to any reader having access to a 
file of the Printers’ INK Publica- 
tions. 

During the recent session of 
Congress the proponents of resale 
price maintenance legislation suc- 
ceeded in getting the bill on the 
floor of the House. It was there 
loaded with eleven amendments 
which seriously weakened it. 

In the Senate the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce unanimously 
voted to defer action until hearings 
could be held. There was no time 
for such hearings before Congress 
expired. 

Those who assume that resale 
price maintenance legislation is a 
dead issue are reckoning without 
their host. The supporters of the 
bill are now laying plans for edu- 
cational work that will pave the 
way for prompt action when Con- 
gress again convenes. 

Next time the bill is introduced, 
it is believed, different tactics will 
be used. The bill will probably be 
introduced first in the Senate and 
the understanding is that Senator 
Capper will reintroduce the origi- 
nal measure on the opening day of 
the next session. 

Meantime, it is interesting to 
note that State Legislatures are 
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being asked to consider resale price 
maintenance bills. Such bills have 
been introduced into the Texas and 
Utah Houses. The Texas bill, it 
is understood, is backed by local 
retail druggists and the Utah bill 
by retail grocers. 

It is also interesting to note that. 
a few days after Congress ad- 
journed, Congressman Kelly en- 
gaged in a radio debate on resale 
price maintenance legislation, proy- 
ing—if proof is needed—that the 
bill’s proponents are going to kee 
the issue very much alive- (Ed 
Printers’ INK. 


H. Z. Ungar with Radio 
Broadcasters of America 


Henry Z. Ungar has been appointed 
district manager of Radio Broadcasters of 
America, Inc., New York and is in 
charge of the company’s offices at Cin. 
cinnati. He was formerly with Radio 
Station WSPD, Toledo. 


Food Account to Held Agency 


The Northwest Food Products Com 
pany, Seattle, has appointed the John F. 
Held Advertising Agency, of that city 
to direct its adveitising account. News 
paper, radio, business paper and direct- 
mail advertising will used to feature 
the company’s Hedlund’s Meat Balls, 
packed in cans. 


E. R. Milling Advanced by 
Consolidated Press 


Ernest R. Milling, formerly assistant 
business manager of the Consolidated 
Press, Ltd., oronto, has been made 
business manager. He succeeds Miller 
McKnight, resigned. 


Baking Account to Frost 

The Freihofer Baking Company, Troy 
AReny and Schenectady, N. Y., ar 

ringfield, Mass., has appointed the 
ane M. Frost Company, ie. Bostor 
advertising agency, to direct its adver 
tising account. Newspaper and radi 
advertising will be used. 


Joins Radio Broadcasters 

Donald Peterson, formerly director oi 
radio and market research of Street & 
Finney, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, has joined the staff of Radio 
Broadcasters of America, Inc., New 
York. 


Appoints Doremus & Company 

The National Shoe & Leather Bank, 
Auburn, Me., has appointed the Boston 
office of Doremus & Company, advertis- 
ing agency, to direct its advertising ac 
count. 
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4. Successive Years 


of Leadership 


For four successive years The Nebraska Farmer 
has led all farm papers in agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery advertising. 


Associate this with the suggested adjustment 
for farming by Professor G. F. Warren, Cornell 
University : 
1. “*Find ways of producing farm products with 
less hours of labor. 
2. **Find ways of reducing cost of distribution. 


3. **For certain products increase the quality 
to meet the new demands for workers who 
have a high buying power.”’ 
The Nebraska Farmer has been a consistent 
exponent of these things. Nebraska farmers 
have followed this counsel and conditions in 
Nebraska are second to no other state. 


Sixty-five per cent of the population is rural. 
\pproximately 600,000 folks live on the farms. 


In Nebraska No List is Complete Without 





The 
NEBRASKA FARMER 
LINCOLN NEBRASKA 


NEW YORK — Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., Omaha 
Eastern Managers, 250 Park Ave. 








CHICAGO—-Standard Farm Papers, I 


ne., C. L. . 
Burlingham Western Manager, 400 West Lincoln 
Madison Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO--E. S. Townsend, 713 Hearst 
Building 
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MANNING PUBLISHING COMP, 
PUBLISHERS OF WOMAN’S WORLD 


DIOP KEKS 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT 
To the Advertising Agent and National Advertiser 


OB gia the death of Walter W. Manning, Feb: 
16, 1931, all of the property and assets of the | 
ning Publishing Company, including the Womans \| 
Magazine, passed from him to his immediate family, 
the control and ownership will continue without cha 
His sons, Conant and Gordon Manning, have taken 
the entire responsibility of publishing Woman’s World 
of all other activities of the Manning Publishing Comp 
€ Conant Manning, as President of Manning Publis 
Company, hereby announces that neither the Wor 
World Magazine nor the assets of the company are for 
to any person or parties, that no change in stockho 
has been made, or is planned or expected, and no new#l 
side capital will be accepted. The financial structu 
Manning Publishing Company, publishers of Wor 
World, is now on a sounder and more stable basis than 
in its history. . 

@€ Gordon Manning as Vice President will represent 
Woman’s World advertising interests in the East, 
headquarters at the Woman’s World New York offic 
€ Harrison J. Miller, who has been with Woman’s W 
for eight years, during the last three of which he has 
Advertising Manager, will be in charge of advertisin 
Woman’s World. In our advertising departmen 
changes in personnel or policy are planned or con 
plated. With the further assistance of Gordon Manni 
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stern territory, Woman’s World will be in a position 
ve an increasingly helpful and more efficient service 
e advertiser. 
ba F. Sanders, for many years the managing editor of 
man’s World, has been appointed Editor. The pro- 
in our editorial department as laid out by our late 
isher, and Miss Sanders, will be carried out under the 
direction of the latter, whose ability and effort for years 
genuinely aided Woman’s World in attaining the 
pent position it now enjoys with all its readeres. 
e circulation department of Woman’s World is func- 
g and will function as effectively and soundly as it 
the past. No changes will be made in either the per- 
el or the approved methods Woman’s World has 
ys employed in securing circulation. 
der the present administration there will be increased 
pnsibilities for our efficient and loyal employees through 
effort Woman’s World has steadily grown and pros- 
d for many years. 


wane policy of the company will remain exactly as in the 


The rate inviolate to the advertiser 
The money back guarantee to the reader 


lethank you for the confidence and support which have 
given us in the past, and organized as we are at this 
, We are in a position, not only to carry on the publica- 
of Woman’s World adhering closely to the plans laid 
n by our late president, but to give still greater service, 
eration and value to the advertiser. 

Sincerely, 


(Paact emmip 


PRESIDENT MANNING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Another Compliment to the ) 
Power of Pantagraph Advertising i 


11% GAIN: 


in 1930 in 





Home Grocery Advertising . 


Take it from us, you have to produce results 
to keep a neighborhood or any other inde- 
pendent grocer sold. The neighborhood 
stores, particularly, can capitalize only on a 
portion of Pantagraph circulation, but those 
who have helped to swell our home food 
linage to 546,266 lines don’t care a whoop 
if they are surrounded by chain stores. Of 
course, these same grocers have also adopted 
modern merchandising practices. 


Seventy Bloomington Food 
Stores Depend Upon 
Pantagraph Advertising For 
Their Business—and Get It! 


Che Daily Pantagraph 


CHAS. H. EDDY <O., National Representatives 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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Chain-Store Sales for February 


Feb. 
1931 


19,385,584 
15,781,593 
15,244,975 
11,165,671 
9,769,995 
9,539,773 
8,145,764 
6,068,465 
5,871,559 
4,487,051 
4,347,489 
4,146,367 
2,945,912 
2,728,329 
2,677,700 
2,634,526 
2,283,662 
2,013,661 
1,998,838 
1,889,203 
1,697,106 
1,696,717 
1,519,960 
1,362,909 
1,346,715 
1,259,449 
1,221,815 
1,204,188 
1,203,925 
1,152,646 
1,107,352 
944,001 
788,652 
712,668 
636,900 
611,114 
569,219 
542,961 
$11,711 
439,502 
414,425 
353,523 
349,502 
310,594 
303,362 
233,328 
134,458 
104,211 


89,102 


.. + - 261,869,167 


Feb 
1930 


. . $82,384,806 $86,121,818 


23,536,229 27,624,978 - 


20,030,307 
17,003.007 
18,405,885 
11,342,540 

9,943,899 
11,194,253 

8,486,030 


6,798,863 — 


6,778,419 
4,641,663 
3,913,591 
4,209,499 
2,906,937 
2,334,844 
,868,176 
2,751,059 
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1,308,472 
1,258,258 
1,021,650 
988,927 
1,257,028 
1,155,426 
1,206,490 
865,709 
1,047,828 
703,526 
786,500 
441,202 
549,706 
559,895 
330,159 
532,454 
495,937 
286,432 
374,952 
361,861 
309,312 
239,332 
172,303 
81,271 
81,337 


7 


2/ 


8,605,971 


ks and 8 weeks to Feb. 26. 
ks and 8 weeks to Feb. 21. 
s both chain and mail-order sales. 


chain-store table for January, it was incorrectly stated that Edison 
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(b)—4 weeks and 8 weeks to Feb. 


2 Months 
1931 


2 Months 
1930 


79,943,630 $190,392,751 


46,578,500 
38,627,929 
33,443,111 
31,865,213 
23,662,781 
19,594,928 
19,266,890 
16,210,112 
12,856,700 
12,432,890 

8,886,872 
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683,524 
504,557 
275,934 
200,303 
174,652 


547,306,540 


54,445,143 
38,435,467 
35,442,309 
36,736,998 
24,269,233 
19,295,631 
21,804,309 
16,982,695 
14,132,782 
13,992,669 

8,844,003 
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1,135,723 
1,009,017 
522,795 
758,651 
645,727 
728,768 
452,233 
334,666 
164,390 
151,984 


576,080,739 


(d)—4 weeks to Feb. 21. 
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ved a decrease of 53.5 over sales in January, 1930. This should have been 
an increase of that per cent. 


Numper or Stores 1n OPERATION 


EnpD OF FEBRUARY 


1931 
1,453 


1930 
1,396 
1,222 

612 
456 
408 
280 
262 


S. i, Reese 2... 
F. & W. Grand-Silver.. 
G. C. Murphy 


Peoples D 
Childs 


rug 


Federal Bake Shops 


Neisner B 
Exchange 


ros. 


Buffet 


Enp or Fesruary 


1931 


1930 
205 
190 
154 
114 
109 
96 
58 


35 





What Groucho Says 


Hope Gent. Treas. Won't See This!* 


E got a client who admires 

Miss Clayton very much. 
That's nothing unusual, you say? 
Sure it isn’t. Everybody admires 
the way she keeps all the dope of 
all the branch offices in that busy 
brain of hers. 

Seems this guy saw how busy 
she is all the time, how tactful and 
all that. Then he nosed around to 
see how much money she’s getting, 
decided she was worth a lot more 
and proceeded to hire her away. 
He struck her on a particularly 
nasty day, one of those days, you 
know, when the feller you must 
get in contact with right away is 
outa town, when some boob in the 
Boston office has sent fool instruc- 
tions, when a halftone comes in and 
proves to be a line cut, when irate 
clients from all over the country 
are burning the telephone wires. 
You know the kinda day I mean. 
Hell can’t be worse. Well, he 
nosed up to her desk with sym- 
pathy and she told him every dirty 
thing she could think of about her 
job, grinning all the time but with 
a worn out look in her eyes too. 

“Miss Clayton, I’m prepared to 
offer you a job where you can 
take life more easily, and earn 50 
per cent more salary. Does it in- 
terest you?” 

“Sorry, but it doesn’t. I’m crazy 
over my job, really. I get an aw- 
ful day once in a while, but who 
doesn’t? No, I don’t think I'd be 
interested cuz a heautiful day al- 
ways comes after the nasty day.” 

Then he asked what figure would 
interest her and she gave him a 
big one. Sure she’s worth it, but 
she won't get it, doesn’t expect it 
and I dunno as she'd take it if it 
was offered. 

Foxy Gent. Treas. is wise to all 
this. Told me once that salary 
was only about a third of the pay 
in an agency, and so long as our 
people liked the other part of their 


*Note. Investigation at Printers’ Inx« 
shows that the subscription of Gent. 
Treas. expired just before he went to 
the Riviera and bas not been renewed 
yet. 





pay why worry about givi 
bigger salaries? 

Yep, it’s all wrong, but 
you gonna do about it? If 
salaries we might go bro 
Gent. Treas. fixed 'em, we 
nothing but cheap brains 
yet if Gent. Treas. knew that Miss 
Clayton was offered a 50 pe: 
increase, he'd urge her t 
it. He'd think the other 
was a sucker but he’d want 
Clayton to get the poor 
money. -He’d figure it out 
if she put that extra 50 per 
into bonds she’d be financia 
dependent in a hundred ye 
less. He'd work out son 
zling compound interest 
that would make her unhap; 
she stayed on. 

Here’s Gent. Treas.’s cod 
for big salaries for all 
good people so long as wi 
have to pay ’em. Till the 
gets unselfish, the hogs ari 
to get and keep the doug! 
said this in directors’ meeting 

King said: “But our business is 
high quality brain business 

“Piffle,” replied Gent. Treas., ar 
that’s that. 

But Miss Clayton's like a lot 
us. When it comes to getting re 
money we live on hopes. We sh 
away from the idea of leaving 
this kind of business, cuz we're 
playing every day with the hopes 
of rich manufacturers, pepping up 
dealers, lecturing to consumers 
working up schemes to make pec 
ple happy with all kinds of to 
from nail files to airships. We 
are in the thick of where 
are going on. Just try to pu 
away from it. 

Sure, a lotta people want to 
money more than they want any 
thing else. Most of those arent 
in the agency biz, but some kinds 
of quick brains just gravitate nat- 
urally to the advertising biz, pat 
ticularly if a yen for exciting days 
and vivid variety of action go with 
them as they do in the case 
our Miss Clayton. 
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The World - Herald 


GAINS 


in OMAHA 


(he World-Herald was one of the few newspapers in the 
country which printed more lines of total paid advertising 
in January and February, 1931, than in the same two 
months in 1930. The figures: 


TOTAL PAID ADVERTISING 


1931—January and February 
PAID LINES 1,869,266 
1930—January and February 


PAID LINES 1,858,976 
GAIN, 10,290 LINES 


The Bee-News linage of 1,046,122 for January and February, 1931, 
showed a loss of 84,728 lines compared with January and February, 
1930. Measurements by the Haynes Advertising Company. 


Omaha’s comparatively good business condition is strik- 
ingly attested by the healthy increase in Omaha local 
display advertising for the first two months of this year 
over the same two months of last year. The lines used by 
the Omaha stores in The World-Herald during the two 
periods ¢ 


Local Display Advertising 


1931—January and February 


1930—January and February 


1,018,948 
GAIN, 75,264 LINES 


Local display advertising in the Bec-News for January and February, 
1931, was 634,396 lines, a loss of 19,712 lines compared with 
lanuary and February of 1930. Measurements by the Haynes Adver- 
tising Company. 


THE WORLD-HERALD 


February, 1931, Average: 121,042 Daily, 120,517 Sunday 
National Representatives: O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
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To Advertise for Members in 
Safe Driving Club 


The Pacific Employers Insurance 
Company of Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco is organizing a safe driver’s club, 
a non-commercial proposition, to cut 
down traffic accidents and has appointed 
The Allan M. Wilson Advertising 
Agency, Los Angeles, to direct its ad- 
vertising. Radio, ‘eaieeeanans and direct 
mail will be use 


New Accounts to Los Angeles 
Agency 
The Stone Fog Light Company, lights 
for landing fields, the Amusement Ma- 
chine Corporation, Ltd., manufacturer 
of All-American Baseball Game ma- 
chines, and the Citrus Juice & Flavor 
Company, all of Los Angeles, have ap- 
pointed the Ad Staff Advertising 
Agency, Ltd., of that city, to direct 
their advertising accounts. 


Has Book Account 


The Modern Classics Publishers, Inc., 
New York, book publisher, has ap- 
pointed Hart Lehman, Advertising, of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 

Russell Blackler has been appointed 
general manager in charge of production 
and sales of the Modern Classics Pub- 


lishers. 


C. F. Pratt Starts Own 
Business 


Clarence F. Pratt has opened his own 
advertising and sales promotion business 
with offices in the Monadnock Building, 
San Francisco. He has sold the san 
rock and gravel company bearing his 
name to the Pacific Coast Aggregates, 
San Francisco. 


L. G. Janes with Lawson & 
Jones at Toronto 


L. G. Janes, for the last nine years 
with Brigdon’s, Ltd., has joined Lawson 
& Jones, Ltd., of London, Eng., lithog- 
rapher and printer. He will be in 
charge of the company’s newly estab- 
lished Toronto office. 


New 


“Civic Sentinel,” 
Publication 
The Civic Sentinel has begun publica- 


tion at Mount Morris, Ill., with a March 
issue. R. E. Ernest is editor and busi- 
ness manager, with offices at 164 West 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. Donald E. 
Bradshaw is advertising manager. 


Joins Architectural Decorating 
Company 


J. G. Howland, for the last seven 
years manager of the Advertising Dis- 
play and Exhibition Service, has been 
appointed sales manager of the Archi- 
tectural Decorating Company, Chicago. 
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E. W. Calvin Starts Own 
Business 


_E. W. Calvin formerly sales 
of the. Architectural Decoratio 
pany, Chicago, has opened his o 
ind studio at 4236 Drummon 
Chicago, for the designing anc 
facture of convention exhibits and 
displays. The new company, wi 
be known as Calvin, Inc., will al 
tain offices at 234 South Franklir 
Leo S. Williams and Louis S 2 
both formerly with the Architectur 
Decorating Company as_ vice-presiden: 
in charge of production and art direct 
respectively, have joined the new ¢ 
pany in similar capacities. 


Women Organize New 
Business 


Literary Commodities is the 
a new co-operative advertising 
now being conducted at 572 
Avenue, New York. Leonora 
Andrews is president; K. Al 
vice-president and art direct 
Patricia W. Casselman, secreta 

Alice Eldredge, formerly wit ‘ 
H. Frohman, New York advertising 
agency, has joined the staff of 
company. 


D. E. Darrah Resigns from 
Oliver Farm Equipment 


Dave E. Darrah has resigned as a 
vertising manager of the Oliver Far 
Equipment Sales Company, Chicago, ¢ 
fective April 1. For ten years M 
Darrah was advertising and sales pr 
motion manager of the Hart-Parr 
any, Charles City, Iowa 
Hart. =<. merged with Oliver two 


advert 


\ 


ago, he continued his work as 
ing manager of the larger organizati 


Appoints Frank J. Reynolds & 
Staff 


Lualdi-Drew, Inc., Boston and 
ence, Italy, ecclesiastical works « 
has appointed Frank J. Reyt 
Staff, Boston advertising agency, 
rect its advertising account. Ar 
tural and class publications wil 
used. 


R. P. Todd with “Interior 
Architecture & Decoration 


Rutherford P. Todd, for the last tw 
years Eastern advertising representative 
of the Architectural Forum, New York 
has joined Interior Architecture 
Decoration, also of that city, as [Easter 
advertising manager. 


Cc 


Appoints Grant & Wadsworth N 
The United Casualty Company, We! 
field, Mass., has appointed Grant 
Wadsworth, ‘Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct its advertis g 4 
count. vy will be use 
campaign to feature a special p 
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“That reminds me...’ 


Make the consumer say 
about your product ‘‘Good. 
| must try that some day”’ 
and you make an impression. 


Make the consumer say 
“That reminds me... 
and you make a sale. 


This fundamental distinc- 
tion explains why advertis- 
ers who use Criterion Ser- 
vice get results. 


Results are all but inevita- 
ble—and the reasons are 
equally inevitable. 


Criterion Three-Sheet Post- 
ers get closer to the point of 
sale than any other adver- 
tising medium except win- 
dow displays. And Criteri- 
on Three-Sheet Posters are 
more economical, more cer- 
tain, and more continuous 
than window displays. 


Criterion Three-Sheet Post- 
ersgive you the last word 


before the sale is made—to 
the consumer. 


Criterion Three-Sheet Post- 
ers make the dealer, too, 
say ““That reminds me.. .”’ 
—and again a sale is made— 
to the dealer. 


Criterion Service enables 
you to enlarge a magazine 
color page to8 feet by 4 feet 
and place it at eye level on 
the outside walls of busy 
business buildings in home 
shopping neighborhoods of 
your own selection where 
your product is on sale 
—and nowhere else. This 
Criterion poster then talks 
to the buying public when 
it buys, where it buys, day 
in and day out. 


That’s why advertisers like 
Heinz, Hecker, Coca-Cola, 
Procter €* Gamble, South- 


ern Cotton Oil, Borden, 
Stromberg-Carlson, Carna- 
tion, Majestic-Radio, 
Camel, Wrigley, Nes- 
tle’s Food, Ward, Vic- 
tor- Radio, Standard 
Brands, CN, Armour 
and hundreds of oth- 
ers, great and small, 
use Criterion Service. 


That’s why you, too, 
ought to use it. Write 
for details today. 


CRITERION SERVICE 


Nation-wide Three-Sheet Posting in Home Shopping Neighborhoods 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO 
BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Mooney! 


Plenty — 


In Hudson County 
New Jersey 


For every man, woman and child counted by 1930 
census takers, only eight states have more than one 
hundred dollars in savings set aside for investment ex- 
clusively in homes, according to the United States 
Building and Loan League. 

Of the eight, New Jersey leads with $284.93 per capita 


invested with building and loan associations. 


Per capita 
FO CECT TTT T $284.98 
ERE ee ee 193.13 
SED icccsenedcaneee 145.36 
I Es a6 ib bo a ieaeia 140,51 
SE nica deckpewnenekus 131.78 
Massachusetts ............. 127.93 
Se 118.62 
SE aeeubaasvanctcensennes 101.76 


Pretty good sign of prosperity. What are you doing to 
reach THIS populous and prosperous territory P 


Jersey Observer 


Covers Jersey City, Hoboken, Union City, Weehawken, 
North Bergen, West New York, Secaucus, Guttenberé. 


February largest in 
average 4 5 42 3 county 
National Representatives 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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Basic Silant— 
Advertising’s Priceless 
Ingredient 


(Continued from page 6) 
it is the only wax-free oil by show- 
ing pictures of motors covered 
with candle-grease. Other oils 
may be saying they are wax-free, 
but only Havoline visualizes it for 
me in such an easily understood 
and rememberable fashion. Noth- 
ing can make me think “wax” so 
easily as the picture of a candle. 

Lux so consistently hammers the 
important slant, “Easy on the 
hands,” that almost every beauti- 
ful hand I see in advertising I 
take to be a Lux advertisement. 

Kleenex has me thoroughly sold 
on the slant, “Instead of handker- 
chiefs,” and Sal Hepatica has got 
into the mind of this reader, at 
any rate, that its Saline Cocktail 
Club includes in its membership 
a bunch of healthy fellows. 

Philco, with its clever photo- 
graphs of clarity versus distortion, 
gives us another reason, apart from 
the quality of the product, to ac- 
count for its phenomenal increase 
in radio sales during the last year. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company still stands pretty close to 
leadership. in my block when it 
comes to consideration of health 
and human welfare. 

Long after many other things 

are forgotten, Palmolive will stand 
for “That School Girl Complex- 
ion”; Simmons Beds will be 
thought of first for sleep. The 
gum whose “Flavor lasts” is Wrig- 
ley’s; Bon: Ami “hasn’t scratched 
yet”; and Valspar is so good that 
you can pour boiling water on it. 
_ If you look for these advertisers 
in the list of those who are spend- 
ing the most money in advertising 
you will find three of them among 
the ten who are reported to have 
spent more than two millions each 
in magazines during 1930. Evi- 
dently, basic slants are popular 
among the people who spend the 
most money in advertising. 

To which you may also retort, 
“Yes, and the reason we remem- 
ber their basic slants is because 
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they are spending the most money 
on them.” The old question of 
which came first, the hen or the 
egg. I refuse to answer, by advice 
of counsel. 

There seems no question about 
the fact that, as the going gets 
harder, advertisers become more 
aware of the importance of the 
basic slant and pay more attention 
to the manner of its presentation, 
which is its co-ordinate activity. 
Indeed, a basic slant may be mostly 
a matter of presentation, as in the 
case of the Hartford Fire adver- 
tising mentioned above. 

In advertising, as in literature, 
there are two things which make 
up the finished product: One is 
what a man writes about, and the 
other is the way he writes it. To 
put it scholastically, they are the 
matter and manner involved. 

Now, in literature we have plenty 
of room in which to wander 
around, so far as matter is con- 
cerned. We can write about any- 
thing in the wide world provided 
it is interesting to humanity. Suc- 
cess in literature depends in part 
upon what one writes about—one’s 
ability in selecting subjects of in- 
terest to one’s readers—and in part 
also upon ability in handling words, 
style and general method of at- 
tack. 

When one comes to advertising, 
however, an immediate restriction 
exists as to matter. 

You are given a job—the job of 
selling a certain object, or service, 
or idea. You have to write closely 
about that subject. If you get too 
far away, you may lose your pros- 
pect. 

If your job is to sell refriger- 
ators you cannot, with wisdom, 
descant upon the habits of the 
Eskimos because they happen to 
be familiar with ice. Advertisers 
have been known to do this—but 
not for long. 

The advertising writer, immedi- 
ately conscious of the limitations in 
his subject matter, and of the fact 
that a fence is built around the 
area within which he may cavort, 
turns instinctively to the other of 
the two ingredients in the dish he 
is preparing and wonders what he 
can do with the manner to make 
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the thing more appetizing and more 
nourishing to his ultimate con- 
sumers. 

The ingredient, manner, to which 
he turns, is the one we have been 
talking about: it covers not only 
style, choice of words, method of 
illustration, and general appear- 
ance, but the all-important element 
of basic slant. 

It is difficult to weigh its com- 
parative value but it would seem to 
be fully half the battle: a sound 
and interesting and convincing 
basic. slant, even poorly presented, 
is more effective in the creation of 
sales than the most skilful, beauti- 
ful, and elaborate presentation of 
an idea which does not click with 
the average mind. 

People will go out of their 
way to read, absorb, and be in 
sympathy with a basic idea which 
is sound, human, friendly, com- 
panionable, and “regular.” They 
will remain absolutely indifferent 
to the expenditure of all kinds of 
money, to the utilization of all 
kinds of color, to the employment 
of high-priced artists, and to all 
the other emergency treatments 
known to the advertising man in 
his effort to get over a slant with 
which they are not in sympathy. 

Ever since the beginning, adver- 
tising has been conscious of the 
abnormal responsibility that rests 
on its basic slant or its manner of 
presentation. 

It has tried shouting, only to 
find the public conveniently deaf to 
loud noises. It has tried being 
artistic, only to have the public re- 
spond “no spik English.” It has 
tried to be coy and clever, and re- 
ceived for its capers only a dirty 
look. It has tried to be scientific, 
and has done tremendous re- 
searches into buying averages, only 
to find the public more interested 
in batting averages. 

The only time it got anywhere 
with method of take-off and treat- 
ment so the public would pay some 
attention to matter was when this 
manner was something which car- 

ried so much interest in itself that 
the public approved of it, re- 
sponded to it, acted on it. 

As soon as the way of presenta- 
tion, the basic slant, slipped into 
the narrow slot of least resistance 
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to the human mind, the message 
shot home and the public responded 
as automatically as a vending ma- 
chine digesting the clicking coin. 

Theoretically, there is a correct 
basic slant for every advertising 
campaign. It is usually the one 
single argument which has been 
proved to make most sales. There 
may be many “slants” all of which 
are good in selling any product 
There is, however, usually one 
which is best. When we say, how- 
ever, that there is a “best slant” 
for every advertising campaign, 
that is not saying that it is always 
found—nor, indeed, is it always 
findable. There is plenty of u- 
discovered territory in the land of 
advertising. There is many a re. 
agent not yet in the advertising 
laboratory, which will eventually 
be discovered. 

How.are we going to get the 
message across? With what hu- 
man emotions shall we hook it up? 
How shall we make it stand out 
from its fellows? How shall we 
attract attention to it? How hold 
our audience? How create belief? 
How cause action? 

The facts cannot be twisted— 
once found they are bald and sim- 
ple and uncompromising. We can 
so present them, however, that they 
slide smoothly down that mysteri- 
ous and narrow line of least re- 
sistance—and in that performance 
lies most of the chance to be great 
in advertising. 

What keeps advertising going? 
Sales. How does it make sales 
when facts after all are only facts? 
By transforming them with the 
magic touch of manner of presen- 
tation. By aiming them right 
When you buy life insurance do 
you buy the task of paying $1 
a month into the coffers of some 
company you never saw—or have 
you been given the priceless privi- 
lege of protecting those you love 
with a greater strength than your 
own? 

The two things are as different 
as black and white, yet the facts 
of both are the same. The only 
difference lies in the way insurance 
is presented to your mind. One 
way battles in vain against your 
strongest aversion—spending money 
for something intangible. The 


Proportionate Increase in Food Advertisine 
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New York 


NEEDLECRAFT 


Atlanta 
Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman 





Grant Bidg. 





= 


1930 over 1929 
76.5% 


terms of a million 


in 


San Francisco 
Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman 


Hunter-Dulin Bidg. 


for 
Needlecraft’s housewife 


Sell her and you sell 
her neighborhood 


the Magazine of Home Arts 


» get the 
what hu- 
ok it up? 
stand out 
shall we 
Tow hold 
te belief? 


Chicago: Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman & Johnston, Palmolive Bidg. 


CHAS. W. CORBETT, Advertising Director 


in 
Chrysler Building 
Boston 
Dorr, Corbett & Dutch 
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other slips smoothly into your ac- 
ceptance along the traveled road of 
your strongest desire—the protec- 
tion of those you love. It is the 
right “basic slant.” 

Where is advertising going? 
Into unheard of ability and pro- 
ficiency in discovering basic slants 
and improving their manner of 
presentation. Into a development 
along lines of creative production 
which will cause it to assume the 
full stature of an art. Into what- 
ever research may be necessary as 
to the product, but into more as 
regards its buyer. 

That’s a big enough future for 
any business, isn’t it? For its field 
is now no longer narrowed by the 
size and connotations of the prod- 
uct—it becomes as wide as all of 
the human mind. Basic slant then, 
is the line of least resistance. The 
way sales are made easiest. The 
way to get the most for your 
money in advertising. The thing 
that needs most thought—and 
which, when it is discovered, will 
carry the campaign over even if 
your execution may be faulty. 
What (with regards to Squibb) 
might well be called “The Price- 
less Ingredient” of all good ad- 
vertising ! 


Eleventh District Elects 


William E. Bryan, commercial man- 
ager of Station KOA, was elected chair- 
man of the Eleventh District of the 


Advertising Federation of America at its 
annual meeting held at Denver. He suc- 
ceeds Morris D. Townsend. 
Vice-chairmen were elected as follows: 
A. B. Spencer, General Outdoor Adver- 
tising Company, Denver; William P. 
Chick, advertising manager of the Pueblo 
Star-Journal, and H. A. Poorbaugh, of 
the Hall-Poorbaugh Press, Roswell, N. M. 


Lawrence Collins, of the Collins Ad- 
vertising Company, Denver, was _ re- 
appointed 


secretary-treasurer. 


Toy Account to Tracy 


The Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., Conway, N. H., manufac- 
turer of wooden toys, has appointed 
W. I. Tracy, Inc., New York advertis- 
ing agency, to direct its advertising 
account. 


Joe Fox with McClure 
Syndicate 


Joe Fox, formerly with the Houston 
Natural Gas Company, Houston, Tex., 
has been made managing editor of the 
McClure Syndicate, New York. 


Morrison 
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Newspaper Representatives 

Group Meets 

The newly appointed committee of 
special epresentatives, to co-operate 
with the Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Ass: 
ciation, for the development of national 
newspaper advertising held its firs 
meeting last week at the Bureau's office 
at wt a At this ww Wil 
liam A. omson, director of the By 
reau, outlined some of the new plans How 
the Bureau was carrying out and told 
of other developments under consi:era of ri 
tion. 

The appointment of this representa 
tives’ committee is the outcome of sug deale 
gestions made at recent group meetings 
of New York special representatives Some b 
and Bureau executives. At these grou SOME 
meetings six names were suggested for up-to-d 
the committee. These names, with Dealer 
others, were approved by the committee 
in charge. dealers 

Appointed to the new committee are “somet 
Herbert W. Moloney, Hearst Newspa- 
pers; W. H. Lawrence, Williams, Law passes | 
rence & Cresmer Company ; J. M the goo 
Peterson, Scripps-Howard Newspapers : 
Mortimer D. Bryant, Bryant, Griffith & A ra 
Brunson, Inc.; Frederic A. Kimball conditic 
Fred Kimball, Inc.; John O. Boyd 
Scheerer, Inc.; Geo. R. Katz, E. Katz Trade } 
Special Advertising Agency; Franklin lists in 

Alcorn, Franklin P. Alcorn Com d : 
pany; Charles E. Miller, Charles —. gm “Ger 1 
Miller Publishers’ Representatives, Inc dealers 
George A. Riley, American Press As lusiv 
sociation; R. H. McKinney, J. P. Mc. gg “CiUS!Y 
Kinney & Son; C. F. Kelly, Kelly To th 
Smith Company; T. E. Conklin, Verree : 

& Conklin, Inc., and John B. Wood mm “45!¢f a 
“—_. John B ee me Inc. dealers, 
epresentatives of the Bureau present : 
at the meeting were Mr. Thomson business 
Thomas H. Moore, associate director assures 
and Walter P. Burn, Eastern manager direct c 

Another meeting of the committee is t 
be held within . weeks at which Trade 
time reports wi made on develop : 
ments. ft your 
the boo! 
Has Trunk Account a 
The Belber Trunk & Bag Company, a 
Woodbury, N. J., and Oshkosh, Wis ns 
has appointed the John L. Butler Com Trade Mar 
pany, Philadelphia advertising agency, t Americen ‘ 
direct its advertising account. 195 Broad’ 
—_—— 208 W. We 
Appoints Yount Agency ony +: 
“ajor 
The Erie Resistor Corporation, Erie which a 
Pa., has appointed The Yount Com applied to 
pany, advertising agency of that city ems in mi 
to direct its advertising account under no o 
ae ” Company__ 
To Edit “Metals & Alloys vi 
Richard Rimbach, formerly associatt es 
editor of Metals & Alloys, New York. = 


has been made editor. 


Joins New York Illustrators 


W. J. Duffield has joined the creative 
department of New York Ilustrators 
Inc., New York, photographic art, 
sales promotion manager. 
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wee of “WHERE TO BUY IT” 

of erate An additional service in classi- 

of the Sed telephone directories—bridg- 
Asse ing the gap between advertising 

ational and selling. 

s firs 

s fice 

; Wil 

he Bu 


plans 


How a leading producer 
iste fof radio tubes made his 
ent Hi dealers into a sales force... 


sug 
lee tings 

mats i Some businesses find it difficult to keep an 
ted for | up-to-date check on their local outlets. 
amit fi Dealer turnover is too high. Part-line 
“TB dealers are all too ready to substitute 


ee are: MM “something just as good.’ Control 


Newspe 
Ta EE passes out of the maker's hands when 
J. M. 9 the goods are shipped. 

Vath & A radio-tube manufacturer corrected 


cimball. 7 conditions like this through the use of 
: a. Trade Mark Service. This concern now 
ranklin MH lists in classified telephone directories, 
et Ig under its own trade mark heading, all 
s, Inc.; [dealers who agree to handle the line 


> GS El exclusively and under contract. 


Kelly To the consumer, such a service means 

\ers Hl casier and better buying. To the local 
dealers, it brings more calls and bigger 

—_ business. And to the manufacturer, it 

‘irector. Mm assures Closer dealer relations, more 

anage:. HM direct control—increased sales. 

which Trade Mark Service may be made to 

levelop H fit your merchandising needs. Write for 
the booklet, *‘A Major Contribution to 
Modern Merchandising."’ Just use the 
coupon—there’s no obligation. 

ympany, 

% geese ~ 

r Com Trade Mark Service Manager 

ency, tt American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
208 W. Washington St., Chicago, III. 
cl Dear Sir: We would like to have the book, “A 
’ Major Contribution to Modern Merchandising,” 
1, Erie, which shows how Trade Mark Service can be 
t Com Ei applied to knotty merchandising and selling prob- 











at city lems in many businesses. This request places us 
t under no obligation whatever. 
) - Company 
oys 
Address 
ssociate 
y York, By__ 
ators 


creative 
strators. 
rt, a 
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n the bith issue— 
the April number — 
14% pages of advertising 


from 


Alaska Steamship Company Grove Park Inn 
Allen Tours, Inc. International Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. W. J. Jamison Company 
G. H. Bass & Company Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 
Bell & Howell Company Maine Publicity Bureau 
The Bradford of Boston A. F. Meisselbach Division of G. I. Co 
Faweett's Breezy Point Lodge Middleton Gardens 
Cadillac Motor Car Co. The Mothersill Remedy Co., Ltd 
Californians, Inc. National Touring Bureau 
The Cavalier Hotel *Northern Pacific Railway 
*Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Old Town Canoe Co. 
Consolvo Hotels South Bend Bait Co. 
Cunard Steamship Co., Ltd. Spanish Royal Mail Line 
Gephart Mfg. Co. The Studebaker Corp. of America 
German Tourist Information Office *The Texas Company 
E. P. Gilkison & Sons Co. The Travel Guild, Inc. 
The Greenbrier Wheeler Shipyard 
Greyhound Lines Wollensak Optical Co. 
Hofinger Folding Boat Co. W. F. Young, Inc. 

*Color 


Already scheduled for May 13% pages 
Final Forms Close April Ist 


HOLIDAY 


Published by the American Automobile Association, founded 1902: 
with more than 1000 affiliated motor clubs in the United States, 
Canada and Europe 


National Headquarters: Washington, D. C. 


Cc. W. FULLER, Advertising Manager 
Chrysler Building, New York City 
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C. C. Carr Heads Florida 
Dailies 

. C. Carr, general manager of the 
st pee imes, has been elected 
resident of the Associated Dailies of 
Florida. Ross A. Reeder, publisher of 
the Miami News, was elected vice-presi- G O O D 
jent; C. H. McEwen, business manager 

f the St. Augustine Record was re- 
elected secretary and Frank P. Beddow, ¢ O P 
business manager of the Jacksonville | } 
Journal was re-elected treasurer. 
A. H. Chapman, general manager of 
the Bradenton Herald, was named a 


lirector to succeed R. B. Brossier, 
Orlando. Other directors were re-elected. 


> . . . . | 
ing Virginia Weeklies Form Audit | ]| written on the 
Bureau 
The circulation audit bureau for spur of the mo- 
weekly newspapers of the Virginia Press ss 
Association has been formed with seven- ment sometimes 
teen members. Th . ys 
Rufus Roberts, Wa - L 
: CG Edwards and W. H. sparkles— 
_ — | These directors will meet at 
ichmond on oe 21 for the purpose 
_— of choosing a chairman and secretary- but usually it is 


reasurer. 


G. 1. Co R. L. Fowler, President, the result of long 
na Florence Stove Company study and 


R. L. Fowler, who formerly was in 


charge of Sears, Roebuck manufacturing = 
activities, has been elected president and thoughtful plan 
reasurer of the Florence Stove Com- e 
pany, Boston. H. D. Carter, former ning. 
resid —_, has been elected chairman «/ 
the boar 


E. R. Chapman with Flint, 
Mich., “Journal” 


Ear! R. Cha poe, formerly general 
ma of t Kalamazoo, Mich., 


erica 


‘ r 
vacetie, has been “aogointed eneral mzan- 


ager of the Flint, Mich ournal. He 
s succeeded on the Kalamazoo Gazette 
y Charles M. Greenway, Jr. 


Successor to Earl Bunting & 
Associates 


Bunting, Durkee & Leake has been 
formed to succeed the former business HAWLEY 
of Earl Bunting & Associates, marketing 


wal en 8 te “oe | || ADVERTISING 
od 1902: Joins Ohio Select List COMPANY 


States, The Circleville, Ohio, Herald has 
joined the Ohio Select List of Dail I 
Newspapers. The John W. Cullen Com- nc. 
pany, publishers’ representative, is na- 


tional representative of this group. 95 Madison Ave. 
Rice Account for Foley Agency New York City 


D. S. and H. Craig, Inc., Philadelphia, 
packer of Imperator Rice, "has appointed 
the Richard A. Foley Advertising 
Agency, Inc., of that city, to direct its 
advertising account, 
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A little Ad 
offering 


A big Opportunity 


The Harriscolor Films, Inc., 
is now ready to appoint six- 
teen exclusive selling agen- 
cies. 

Large annual incomes can 
be earned booking business 
on a commission basis, for 
THE ONLY PERFECTED 
THREE COLOR, SINGLE 
COATED MOTION PIC. 
TURE FILMS. Pictures made 
by Harriscolor faithfully por- 
tray Nature’s own coloring 
and shadings, “just as the eye 
sees.” They are destined to 
be a new and powerful in- 
strumentality for sales and 
advertising promotion. 

Applicants must have vis- 
ion, a successful record sell- 
ing and contacting the adver- 
tising and industrial fields; 
highest integrity, and a good 
financial background. 

St. Louis territory is being 
given consideration. Our Mr. 
George M. Appell will be at 
the Statler Hotel, St. Louis, 
Monday, March 23rd, until 
26th to interview applicants. 


HARRISCOLOR FILMS 
Inc. 
Advertising & Industrial, Div. 


Room 611, 729 Seventh Ave. 
New York City, N. Y. 





How to Develop Seller-Buyer 
Relations 


The process of a selling compan 
ting acquainted with the probable | 
of its products is parallel to that 
business man becoming _ socially 
uainted with an _ influential per 
This comparison was stated by 
worth Geist, of the marketing comr 
tee of the United Typothetae of Americ: 
who addressed a meeting of the 
nical Publicity Association, Inc., 
York, last week. 

In following out his comparison 
Geist pointed out the steps to he 
lowed by a selling company in n 
the acquaintance of the probable | 
An introduction through a mutual! 
spected acquaintance, such as a re 
ble advertising medium, is the first s 
to be taken. The next is to de 
this acquaintance through continue 
sociation with these mutual frie rm 
the last step is establishment of a 
of mutual confidence by continued 
ciation and good behavior. 

In further developing the frienddshiy 
between the selling company and its cus 
tomer, Mr. Geist said, the company’s 
product may be either a link or 
obstacle. Misuse of the product, 
said, is one of the causes that 
make it an obstacle to further f: 
ship, and this obstacle may be over 
only by instructive advertising. 

M. G. Dunnagan, of the Ss. D 
ren Company, spoke on “The Proper 
Approach to Economy in Direct Mail 
He advised the use of certain standar: 
sizes of direct-mail pieces in order 
avoid waste in the operation of presses 
as well as in the use of paper 
envelopes. 


Publish “The Scholastic 
‘ ” 
Coach 
The Scholastic Coach is the name 
a new monthly magazine for high schoo 
athletic directors and coaches which will 
be published at New York beginning 
with the September issue. G. Herbert 
McCracken, director of advertising of 
The Scholastic and St. Nicholas, is pub 
lisher of the new magazine. . 2 
Oppenheim is advertising manager 
Robert Harron is editor and ( k 
Mease is managing editor. 


Appoints Tyson Agency 

O. S. Tyson and Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, has been ap 
pointed to direct the advertising of the 
C. W. Hunt Division of the Gifford- 
Wood Company. This division has beer 
formed following the acquisition of the 
. W. Hunt Company, Staten Is! and, 
N. Y., by the Gifford-Wood Company, 
Hudson, N. Y. 


Crowell Transfers A. H. 
Motley 


A. H. Motley, formerly with the New 
York office of the Crowell Publishing 
Company, has been appointed Detroit 
representative of Collier's. 
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bp For the first half of March 


son Mr 

be fol . e 

— in Springfield, Mass... .. . 
all> re 

“repita . « local advertising lineage for the first fifteen 
ye, days of March is ahead of that for the same period 


i r of 1930. 
a as RESULTS: 


The best part of this is that our retail store friends 





pen tell us results have warranted the increase. A 
mpany leading department store reports their annual an- 
ow mm niversary sale 11% ahead of last year. . . and 
uct, he this in spite of the drop in prices; other reports 
at may parallel this instance r 
“ ene lf Springfield is not already on your list of 
werCean markets you may find it advantageous to add 

> We it NOW. 

ae SPRINGFIELD NEWSPAPERS, Springfield, Mass. 
itandar 
rder t 

presse 

eT ar 
lastic 

lame ot 

» school 

ich will 

‘ginning 

Herbert 

sing of 

is pub 

» . 

anager Wherever ae is spoken there 

C. R isa market for your goods—and 

Punch will reach it for you. Letter 
after letter reaches Punch office to 

Cc) prove that Punch permeatesthrough- 

c., New out the civilised world, to be read 

= 2 everywhere from cover to cover, to 

‘ e 

Gifford. be trusted everywhere like an old 

as beer friend, Put this power, this pres- 

of the tige, behind your goods, your services. 

Island, Plan now to advertise in Punch. 


mpany, 


Write to Marion Jean Lyon, Adver- 
tiement Manager, 1 Bouverie 
H. Street, London, E.C.4, England. 


PLINCH 


ne New 
blishing 
Detroit 
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30.000 
WORDS 


for 
DEPARTMENT 
STORES 


That, approximately, is 
the amount of attention 
RETAILING gave to the 
recent Convention of the 
National Retail Dry 
Goods Association .. . 
just one instance show- 
ing why department store 
executives are so atten- 
tive to 


RETAILING 


A Fairchild Publication 
8 EAST 13th ST., NEW YORK 

















A Survey of the 
Gasoline Filling and 
Service Station Field 


The Gasoline Retailer has 
just completed a survey 
of 1,000 of its subscribers, 
taken at random from its 
mailing list. This survey 
gives an extensive picture 
of what the filling and 
service stations through- 
out the United States are 
experiencing. It is avail- 
able to inquirers inter- 
ested in this field. 


25,264 NET PAID 


Owner and Manager Subscribers 


The Gasoline Retailer 


the weekly tabloid trade newspaper 
of the gasoline and oil distributor. 


54 West 74th Street 
New York City 











Wallis Howe, Jr., to Join 
New York “Evening Post” 


Wallis Howe, Jr., for the last five 
years Eastern advertising manager of 
the Atlantic Monthly, with headquarters 
at New York, will join the New York 
Evening Post about April 1. He will 
handle book advertising. 

Another addition to the givestisins 
staff of the Evening Post is D. B. 
entine, previously retail adverti - 
manager of W. & J. Sloane, New York 


O. F. Baughman Heads 
Dickey-Grabler Company 


O. F. Baughman, formerly first vice. 
president of the Dickey-Grabler Com- 
pany, Cleveland, metal stampings, has 
been made president. Harry Rider, of 
the Northern Ohio Lumber & Timber 
Company, has been elected vice-president. 
Robert O. Bartholomew has been male 
secretary and W. L. Whitney, treasurer. 


Transfer Space Buying Activi- 
ties from Utica to New York 


All space buying for Moser & Cotins, 
Brown & Lyons, Inc., advertising agency 
of Utica, N. Y., and New York, will 
hereafter be handled through the New 
York office instead of the Utica office. 
Miss C. Veronica Welch, space buyer at 
the Utica office, has been transferred t 
New York where she will be in charge 
of the space buying department. 


J. H. W. Kerston with 
Houghton & Company 


J. H. W. Kerston, formerly with 
Carl Zeiss, Inc., New York, as adver- 
tising manager, and, more recently with 
European staff of the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, New York, has 
been made manager of the advertising 
department of E. F. Houghton & Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Vim leather belting 
and oils. 


T. J. Abbene with 
Joel-Murray 


Theodore J. Abbene, formerly with 
the Schindel-McDaniels , Compan New: 
York, has joined Joel-Murray, ie. di- 
rect mail, also of that city, as partner 
and treasurer. 


“Wall Street Journal” Opens 
Cleveland Office 


The Wall Street Journal has opened 
an advertising office at Cleveland. M. C. 
Ramroth, formerly with Finance & In 
dustry, Cleveland, will be manager. 


Forsythe Shoe to Mosse 

The Forsythe Shoe Corporation, New 
York, operator of a chain of retail shoe 
stores ? roughout the East and Middle 
West, has appointed Rudolph Mosse, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. 
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—— 


TO A NEW YORK ADVERTISING AGENCY REQUIRING AN 


Art Director 


wHO 1S A CAPABLE ORGANIZER AND EXECUTIVE 


Ww? has successfully codrdinated the work of the copy, art 


and production departments in two of the largest agencies 
in the country. ( Who is a competent art executive, visualizer, 
photographer, typographer and product engineer with a practical 
knowledge of modern technical processes. ( Who has experience, 
judgment, taste and ability to adapt copy and merchandising ideas 


into modern or traditional forms. @ conresPonDENCE INVITED WITH 
PRINCIPALS OF NEW YORK CITY 
AGENCIES. WRITE X BOX 299 
PRINTERS’ INK, NEW YORK 








@, “e 


Creative Art in Photography 
The imagination and skill of the artist coupled with the technique of 
modern photography, offers the most vivid means of pictorial expression. 
Such illustrations turn your sales messages into storytelling dramas—treal 
and intensely human. We will send you a portfolio of samples on request. 


NEW YORK ILLUSTRATORS, inc. 
1926 Broadway Tel. TRafalgar 7-4516 New York, N. Y. 
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A BIG STORY 
IN A FEW FIGURES 


Wuar’s the use of writing a page 
or more about farm paper coverage being essen- 


tial to a good merchandising job in the South? 








This simple table tells the story: 
Classification Number % South's 
of Population Places Population Total 


“Rural” and Places 
Up to 2500 Pop. ....4,138 24,179,073 68.1 


2500 to 5000 Pop. ..... 413 1,444,965 4.0 
5,000 to 10,000 Pop.... 219 1,487918 41 
10,000 to 25,000 Pop.... 123 1,806,139 5.0 
Over 25,000 Pop. 77 6,582,763 18.3 


{From U. S. Census Reports, 1930) 


The PROGRESSIVE FARMER and Southern 
Ruralist offers dominant and economical cover- 
age of the agricultural South—a territory which 
annually has about one-third of the National 


income from crops and animal products. 


rogressive Farmer 


Southern Ruralist 


BIRMINGHAM ATLANTA 
Raleigh Memphis Dallas Louisville 


NOW— OVER 1,100,000 NET PAID 


Sone I Representatives: Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 250 Park Ave., New 

York, Western Representatives: Standard Farm ‘apers, 

News Big. Chicago, Ill. Pacific Coast Representative: Edward S$. Townse: . 
7 Hearst basing, San Francisco, Cal. 
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FARM PAPER SUMMARY 
FOR FEBRUARY Y . ’ 
Chain Store 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 


LINEAGE Distribution 








ssive of house, livestock, baby | 
k and classified advertising) | AM now available 
MONTHLIES for consultation 
1930 31 | with manufacturers, 
Lines Lines | chain organizations 
ry Gentleman ... 69,855 
ssful Farming ... 31,637 
‘s Farmer ...... 29,4523 34,498 | agencies on policies 


fornia Citrograph.. 18,248 
thern Agriculturist .*28,303 7. and problems effect- 


r’s Gazette —— 5, a ing chain store busi- 
try Tribune 
Journal ........ 21,545 051 | ness. 


and advertising 








rida Grower 19, ’ 
try Home ’ 73 2,964 M M Z 
Poultry Journal. 13,018 05; — . IMMERMAN 
Fruit Grower .. 9,369 406 | Chain Store 
. 9,578 5 * * 

Islend Red Jour. 7.931 Merchandising Counsel 
ird Poultry Journal 7,543 5,782 | 49 West 45th St., New York City 
England Dairyman 7,965 5,2 BRyant 9 - 5568 

Poultry Journal 3,052 

|LiveStock Producer 5,933 

a Farmer 6,859 
Bureau Farmer .. 8,344 
can Farming .... 5,852 

Mechanics 6,957 
Farmer & Corn 


esc’ Home Journat oases ast | CYR) ae a ee 
eee PROMOTION [—_ 


.373,261 








Issues. . 
In their most successful cam- 


SEMI-MONTHLIES paigns leading national adver- 

1930 tisers are including imprinted 

; Lines __ Lines toy balloons—PLUS a “Perfect” 

essive Farmer & sales promotion plan. More 

thern Ruralist ..+43,414 33,044 than ten years’ experience 

ta Farmer 371 30,617 proves that it pays. 

s Dairyman j rd 26,887 “Perfect” service includes 

Farmer-Stockman 38,721 23,08 complete execution of a plan 

ari area 31,317 = 19,812 built to fit your particular sales 

ern Planter scove 22,005 19,225 program. If your product is 

na Farmer ..... 28,004 18,679 retailed through dealers, we can 
15,579 help your dealers boost sales. 

ern Farm Life ... 18,945 14,231 Write for the facts. They’re 
na Producer .... 13,72 9,775 interesting. . 

sas Farmer 723 9,233 


stem Caliator =» 4204338 | The PERFECT RUBBER CO. 
souri Farmer — — Mansfield, Ohio 


Est. 1919 





231,345 
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AVAILABLE 


Shortly after receiving his Uni- 
versity degree this young man 
joined the marketing department 
of one of the world’s largest ad- 
vertising agencies. In six years he 
was made an Account Executive. 


A year later he was persuaded to 
assume the Advertising Director- 
ship of two Southern newspapers. 
Though, in six months, he has 
made a fair record, he wants to 
get back into national harness. 


His writing combines imagination 
with common sense. He has sold 
his work, his agency, his news- 
papers—and himself to executives 
of huge corporations and to own- 
ers of small stores. 





He is married, in excellent health, 
30 years old, and for the past 
two years has made $5,200. Cor- 
respondence from manufacturers 
and agencies is invited. 


Address “‘D,’”’ Box 155 
Printers’ Ink 























Some Mid-Western 


Executive 


— 


An advertising manager with 13 
years’ experience who has had 
charge of the production of ad- 
vertising literature, direct mail, 
dealer and sales helps, house 
organ, sales contests, sales letters, 
etc., and who has handled all 
details of copy, layout, art, en- 
graving, printing and mailing; 
desires mid-western connection 
as Adv. Mgr., Promotion Mgr. 
or similar responsibility. Prefers 
small progressive concern. 


Address “Y,’’ Box 150, Printers’ Ink 
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WEEELIES 
(Four Issues) 
1930 1931 
Lines 
Farmer and 
- 73,027 44,192 
36,218 


Lines 
Wallaces’ 
Iowa Homestead 
New Eng. Homestead. . 
The Farmer & Farm, 
Stock & Home 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 
een 
Prairie Farmer 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Ohio Farmer 
Rural New Yorker ... 
Pacific Rural Press ... 
Nebraska Farmer 
California Cultivator .. 
Michigan Farmer 
Farm & Ranch 
Kansas Farmer, Mail & 
38,217 
31,015 


57,483 


51,408 
51,785 
. 44,013 
. 45,645 
. 45,511 
40,138 
51,224 
33,763 
39,602 
40,446 


Washington Farmer 
American Agriculturist. 31,547 
Oregon Farmer 29,040 
Indiana Farmer’s Guide 39,126 
Idaho Farmer 27,182 
Dairymen’s League 

9,203 


Totals 


FARM NEWSPAPERS 
(Four Issues) 

1930 1931 
Lines Lines 

Kansas City Weekly 
‘ 19,998 
Dallas Semi-Weekly 
Farm News 11,397 


Totals 51,502 31,395 


Grand Totals 1,549,986 1,172,05 
(Figures compiled by Advertising 
Record Company) 


Burglar Alarm Account to 
Tuthill 


The Bankers Electric Protective As- 
sociation, New York and Boston, has 
appointed the Tuthill Advertising 
Agency, New York, to direct its — 
tising account. Magazines and dire 
mail will be used. 


Arco Company Appoints King 
and Wiley 


The Arco Company, Cleveland, “y ts, 


varnishes and enamels, has placed 
advertising account with King and 
Wiley and Company, i. . advertising 
agency, also of Cleveland. 
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Orders 


‘iFrom a i 
. —eStmon——-/ 
: [Single Sf) 
Insertion 


The Dairymen’s League Cooperative Assn., Inc., manufac- 
ures cheese and butter as by-products from surplus milk. 
These are offered in convenient packages to our members 
for home consumption. 


The Dairymen’s League News for January 30th, 1931, car- 
red a 7 in. d.c. coupon advertisement, quoting prepaid 
prices on cheese and butter. 


On January 31st, 45,000 dairy farmers and their families 
met in 800 local units to listen to Governor Roosevelt's 
ndio address over WGY. The Governor urged the liberal 
hme use of dairy products. The members responded 
heartily. 


The coupons began to arrive at the New York office, 
Monday, Feb. 2nd. By Saturday night, 1776 coupon orders 
had been received. These orders called for more than seven 
tons of butter and over four tons of cheese. 


When looking for a responsive medium, try 
the Dairymen’s League News, the voice of the 
organized dairy farmers of the New York City 
Milk Shed. ; 


Sample Copy and Rate Card 
mailed on request 


DAI [EN '§ This Map Shows 
York md 
City mine Shed”’ a 
NEws New York Chicago 
. : 11 West 42nd Street 10S. La Salle Street 
The Dairy Paper of the New R. L. Culver, Bus. Mgr. J. A. Meyer 
York City Milk Shed’ Phone PEnn. 6-4760 Phone Franklin 1429 
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Cycles in A well-known 
Ethics publisher, who has 


been a close stu- 
dent of the subject, maintains that 
business morality, no less than 
prosperity, runs in cycles. He be- 
lieves that in periods when busi- 
ness is easy to get a high standard 
of business morality is easy to up- 
hold. On the other hand, when 
sales begin slipping even the most 
ethical executive, faced by fierce 
competitive situations, is tempted 
to resort to practices that would 
seem to him unthinkable in more 
prosperous times. 

According to this publisher, the 
growth of super-advertising, with 
its shady testimonials, pseudo- 
science, flamboyance and exaggera- 
tion, was a result of the era of 
go-getting super-selling which de- 
veloped during 1921 and 1922. He 
further points out that the indus- 
tries which suffered most from 


competitive fights during that pe. 
riod are the industries which since 
have suffered the most from ethi- 
cally bad advertising. 

If his theory is true, we are 
about to enter another period which 
will foster low ethical standards 
Therefore, even if we cannot sub- 
scribe wholeheartedly to the theory, 
it will be well to be on guard 
against any possible lowering oj 
standards that have been raised 
only at the expense of bitter and 
unremitting fighting. 

At such a period also it will be 
salutary to remember the wise 
statement of Ralph Starr Butler 
lecturing before a group of stu- 
dents at Northwestern University 
Mr. Butler pointed out that many 
critics of advertising ethics over- 
look the fact that advertising js 
only a tool of business and that 
its ethics cannot be any higher than 
the ethics of business as a whole 

Attack any attempts to cheapen 
advertising ethics. However, at the 
same time attack the business dis- 
ease of which the advertising abuse 
is but a symptom. 


Toward a The thought oi 

real science in 

— marketing is be- 

cience ing emphasized 

We hear more talk of attainable 

volume, of marketing the output oi 

mass production without too great 

a sacrifice in price. We hear oi 

more cases where research has 
brought profitable rewards. 

With everyone talking about the 
cutting of distribution costs as part 
of the science of marketing, it is 
well to remember that there are 
really two main ways to cut costs 
Either to sell more goods without 
exceeding the total amount spent 
for distribution, or to spend less 
money to sell the same volume. As 
Joseph H..Barber, of the Wal- 
worth Company, pointed out in a 
paper before the American Man- 
agement Association, different 
yardsticks are continually being in- 
troduced to measure efforts in the 
job of cutting marketing costs. He 
points out that it has become more 
and more important to classify the 
types and sizes of customers, to 
discover how many customers 0! 
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certain size can be handled by a 
given type of salesman. “It is 
clear,” he says, “in a certain busi- 
ness that a salesman should earn 
forty times his salary and expense. 
Another manufacturer, who sells to 
jobbers, is confident that a normal 
salesman should properly care for 
twenty-two jobber accounts. All 
his best salesmen do, and those 
who don’t handle that many have 
excessive costs.” 

This keen observer of marketing 
trends, like many others who have 
spoken recently on the same subject, 
is in effect suggesting that business 
should dig out its own yardsticks. If 
there is to be any real progress in 
the science of management, the data 
which each company secures in its 
own marketing cost must be re- 
lated to definite problems and ob- 
jectives of the business. The old 
rules in the business should be 
dragged out, dusted off and exam- 
ined to determine whether they still 
apply. A more careful valuation 
should be made of the relation of 
attainable volume to net profits. 

There may be a real science of 
marketing on the way, but it is 
some distance off. While there may 
be an air of finality about figures 
neatly arranged for general con- 
sumption, they are not nearly so 
dependable as the figures a man can 
discover in his own organization 
as they relate to his own net profits. 
The best science of marketing is 
amore careful study of each com- 
pany’s distribution costs in rela- 
tion to the final profit on the sale 
of its merchandise. 


Conventions In his advocacy 


of zone conven- 
Sans Pep tions instead of 
national meetings for salesmen, in 
the March 12 issue of Printers’ 
Ink, L. J. Colenback. vice-presi- 
dent of the Toledo Scale Company, 
offers a constructive suggestion. 
Without flag waving, strenuous 
entertainment or public speeches, 
this company was able to get from 
its salesmen plain facts and ideas 
iniormally presented. No executive 
can read Mr. Colenback’s article 
without realizing how clearly he 
demonstrates one logical and effec- 
tive way to eliminate waste and ex- 
pense in a sales convention. In- 
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stead of the pep talks, the long 
expensive railroad trips, the fever- 
ish entertainment, this company by 
holding seven sales conventions in 
various parts of the country un- 
der the auspices of each zone man- 
ager, was able to get more from 
its men at less expense than by 
the usual method of having a big 
national meeting. 

At a great saving in time and 
expense these zone meetings de- 
veloped more real ideas than any 
national convention of the usual 
kind could possibly produce. With 
its small groups, informal discus- 
sion, low expense, elimination of 
waste time and effort, the zone 
convention is in tune with the 
times. 


A recent sales let- 


ace ter sent out to 
Has a Ph dealers by the 


After All Premier Warm 


Air Heater Company, of Dowag- 
iac, Mich., puts emphasis upon the 
company’s facilities for “helping 
you through what is going to be a 
tough old 1931.” 

Coopers, Inc., manufacturer of 
underwear and hosiery, Kenosha, 
Wis., proceeding in a directly oppo- 
site way, announces that so far as 
that organization is concerned, 1931 
is going to be regarded as a nor- 
mal year. The Cooper plan is to 
go right ahead as if nothing had 
happened and nobody had heard 
anything about industrial depres- 
sions, unemployment and all that 
sort of thing. 

Both companies are possibly 
exaggerating things a bit. It may 
or may not somewhat out of 
order to say that 1931 should be 
treated as a normal year. Harder 
than the average fighting has to be 
done this year in order that the 
losses of 1930 shall be neutralized 
and a good record made during the 
forthcoming ten months. Appar- 
ently this is what the Premier 
company has in mind when it 
speaks of 1931 being tough. 

But of the two sentiments, and 
speaking from the standpoint of 
applied psychology, we believe the 
Cooper company has the better of 
the argument. During the last year 
we vigorously *combated the mis- 
chievous theory, expounded by the 
professional optimists and apostles 


Psychology 
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of good cheer, that the unfavorable 
conditions were largely psycholog- 
ical. They were nothing of the 
kind, and those who proceeded on 
that thesis are paying the penalty 
now. The causes of reduced sales 
volumes are deeply seated in eco- 
nomics and cannot be smiled away 
or dismissed with a mere shrug of 
the shoulders. 

Nevertheless, in going after the 
big job that has to be done, it is 
highly necessary that the approach 
be made from the proper psycho- 
logical angle. The big thing that 
is needed, in our estimation, is a 
courageous facing of conditions as 
they actually are. But it isn’t going 
to hurt a bit if merchandisers ex- 
pect things to be better. Looking 
upon the year from the right 
psychological perspective is going 
to be eminently helpful. 


Most sales — 
tives are thor- 
Sales oughly aware of 
Managers the importance of 
getting away from their desks, at 
least occasionally, and finding out, 
by personal observation, what is 
going on in the field. 

The usual plan is either to ac- 
company the salesmen on selling 
trips or to make a number of calls 
unaccompanied. However, a sales 
executive has just told us of a new 
plan that he tried recently with 
signal success. 

“I’ve spent several hours two 
days a week,” he said, “for the last 
five weeks, sitting with buyers in 
various lines and simply listening 
to the sales talks of salesmen who 
call on these people. These sales- 
men, you understand, are not in 
our own line, so it is not a case of 
spying. 

“All that I want to do is to dis- 
cover some of the common errors 
that salesmen in general are mak- 
ing today. It doesn’t make much 
difference what these men are sell- 
ing: if they are going off on tan- 
gents in their selling talks it is a 
safe guess that my own salesmen 
are guilty of the same mistakes. 

“I’ve heard some salesmen come 
to these buyers and promptly pro- 
ceed to relate all the bleak and 
cheerless news they have picked up. 
I’ve seen others who were bubbling 
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over with fake optimism. Then 
there have been salesmen, s0- 
called, who approached buyers with 
some such remark as: ‘You don't 
need anything this trip, do you? 
Some of ‘these men never took 
their samples out of the railroad 
station. They were all primed noi 
to do business, and they were sel- 
dom disappointed. 

“All of my men are doing some 
of these things; some of them are 
doing all. I would never have un- 
covered these facts by accompany- 
ing my men on their selling trips— 
on such occasions, they are on 
their best behavior. Neither could 
I have unearthed these violations 
of selling fundamentals, and others 
too numerous to mention, by call- 
ing on the trade myself. But sitting 
in a buyer’s office in a chair placed 
inconspicuously in the background, 
I get an honest cross-section of 
current selling practices. The re- 
sult is a flow of sales bulletins t 
my men, supplemented by personal 
talks when they visit the home of- 
fice or when I visit them on the 
road, that should help us to get a 
larger share of the available busi 
ness.” 


Presbrey Takes Over 
Joseph E. Hanson Agency 


The Joseph FE. Hanson Con 
Newark, N. J., advertising agency, |} 
been taken over by the Frank Pr¢ 
Company, New York advertising ag: 
Mr. Hanson becomes a_ vice-president 
of the Frank Presbrey Company. The 
following, who were members of | the 
Hanson agency, are now associated with 
the Presbrey agency: John H. Miller 
F. S. Dietrich and Bryant W. Griff 
They will all be located at New \ 
the Newark office being discontinued 

Before starting his own agency, } 
Hanson was advertising manager 
L. Bamberger & Company for ten years 
Mr. Miller was assistant advertising 
manager of Bamberger’s and, later 
vertising manager of the Lauter [’ 
Company. 


Edward Gants, President, 
Magazine Club 


The resignation of Wallis Howe, Jr 
from the Atlantic Monthly to join the 
New York Evening Post, as reported 
elsewhere in this issue, has necessitated 

r. Howe’s resignation as president of 
the Magazine Club of New York. He 
will be succeeded automatically as presi- 
dent by Edward Gants, first vice-presi- 
dent of the club. Mr. Gants is Eastern 
advertising manager of College Humor. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising - Merchandising Counse: 
40 EAST 34TH STREFT 


NEW YORK 


HERE IS A LION STORY 


Familiar, but let us tell 


it again because of its 


bearing on the produc- 


tion of good advertising. 


The lion was reproached 
for the smallness of its 
brood, *‘Yes,” was the 
reply, “‘but they are all 


lions.” 


“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 
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acvertising manager of College Humor. 


Advertising Club News 


Seattle Club 
Sponsors “Speed-Up 
Business” Campaign 


HE program of the Advertis- 

ing Club of Seattle, which has 
been conducting an “Advertising 
Speeds Up Business!” campaign, is 
bringing a number of inquiries 
from other advertising clubs. The 
program is being referred to as 
the “Seattle Plan.” It was de- 
signed to accomplish two things: 
One: To promote a spirit of confi- 
dence and courage in the minds of 
the individual or firm having prod- 
ucts to advertise as well as stimu- 
lating wholesome thought along 
advertising lines in the mind of the 
consumer. Two: to create a con- 
sciousness in the mind of the 
business, sales, merchandising and 
advertising executive, that the Ad- 
vertising Club of Seattle is an or- 
ganization from which he cannot 
profitably remain aloof. 

The club, of which Warren E. 
Kraft is president, developed the 
plan along the following lines: 
First the appointment of a general 
chairman of the “sales promotion” 
committee. Second, the appoint- 
ment of sub-committee chairmen 
representing newspaper,  direct- 
mail, outdoor, radio, and car-card 
interests. 

A special directors’ meeting was 
called, to which were invited rep- 
resentatives from all newspapers, 
radio stations, etc. The guests 
were asked to express their opin- 
ions and offer suggestions for car- 
rying out the program. 

The result was unanimous 
dorsement of the plan. 

The campaign created a great 
deal of attention both from busi- 
ness men and the public. 

Programs have been carefully 
selected throughout the year, that 
the club might have something 
specific to deliver. Speakers with 
specific messages have been secured 
at great pains, to do this job suc- 
cessfully. Attendance at club 
meetings has practically doubled. 
Average attendance is around 100. 


en- 
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This is a high ratio, for the clul 
has a membership slightly unde: 
250. 

The club does not feel that it has 
imposed upon its membership in 
accepting the contributions which 
have made the campaign successful 
Each medium, it is believed, will 
derive benefits from the task the 
club set out to perform: “To Help 
Seattle Set a New Pace in Adver 
tising.” 

Merle Manly, who started as 
general chairman, was transferred 
to the Portland headquarters of 
Botsford-Constantine. His _ place 
was taken by Webster R. Harrisor 


Discovering New Markets as 
Important as New Products 
When anyone working on the sales o 
advertising end of a business discover 
a new market, he has done 
as valuable for his company as the 
covery of a new product in the 
pany’s laboratory. This was one of the 
points brought out by Lee Brist 
vice-president of the Bristol-Myers Con 
pany and president of the Asso 1 
of National Advertisers, in a s 
made before the New York Univ 
Men in Advertising at their lunche 
held at the Fraternity Clubs Building 
this week. 

That mediums should be sold or 
basis of how they will help an 
tiser reach a market he wants to 


something 


ind not by destructive criticism of 
other mediums was another point 
by Mr. Bristol He also recommende 


a hard-boiled and challenging attit 
on the part of advertising men it 
ing with the problems facing ther 
day. 


* * *& 


C. R. Wiers Heads 
Falls Club 

New officers elected by the Ni 
Falls Ad Club are: Charles R. Wiers 
president; George ©. Benson, 
president; George Ely Russell, s 
tary, and W. F. Sondheimer, treas: 
The club has changed its nan 
The f Niagara 


Niagara 


Sales-Ad Club of Falls 
and has joined the Advertising Af 
tion. 

a 


A. F. A. Appoints G. L. 
Sumner 


The twenty-seventh annual conve 
of the Advertising Federation of A 
ica will be held at New York from 
14 to 18. G. Lynn Sumner, president 
of the G. Lynn Sumner Company, New 
York, has been appointed general 
man of the program committee 


er 
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Aim of Trade 
Copy—Inquiries or 
Direct Orders? 


HERE are some industrial ad- 
vertisers who, if they aim their 
copy at getting direct orders, are 
doomed for disappointment. Their 
products or services, when they are 
such that they must be adjusted to 
the individual needs of prospects, 
can't carry specific appeal and ap- 
ply to the general market. 
This is the viewpoint of a buyer 
f advertising, William J. Orchard, 
president of Wallace & Tiernan 
Products, Inc., and general sales 
manager of the Wallace & Tier- 
nan Company, Inc., Belleville, 
NX. ]., chlorinated water systems. 
He describes the marketing efforts 
if these two companies as running 
all the way from the selling of a 
printing process to the selling of 
omplicated engineering systems. 
Their experiences as advertisers of 
technical products were explained 
by Mr. Orchard at a meeting of 
the business-paper group of the 
Advertising Club of New York. 
He was as outspoken in his 
criticisms of weaknesses in publi- 
ation selling, as he was generous 
1 giving due credit to help which 
space salesmen brought to him. 
While it is impractical for his 
companies and similar advertisers 
of technical products to direct their 
advertising efforts toward getting 
return orders, he said, they can 
profitably advertise to get inquiries. 
This advertising paves the way for 
the sales force, which can be turned 
loose to follow through on the 
leads turned over to it. The only 
limitations on the advertising to be 
done, he declared, should be those 
imposed by the budget available. 
Publishers are the poorest copy 
writers, Mr. Orchard said. He 
recommended getting a good ad- 
vertising agency to work with 
an advertising manager who has 
grown up with the business. In 
his opimon this arrangement pro- 
tects the advertiser against copy 
which loses its sense, and against 
copy which suffers from lack of 
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San Francisco Club Starts 


Third Lecture Series 
Under the direction of Roy Frothing 


ham, chairman of its educational com- 
mittee, the San Francisco Advertising 
Club has started its third annual ad- 


vertising seminar. This year the pro- 
gram will consist of eight lectures as 
follows: 

“Overhauling the Business Machine,” 
Dr. W. E. Hotchkiss, dean of the 
Graduate School of Business of Stan- 
ford University; “Men and Manage- 
ment,”’ G. Harold Porter, vice-president, 
Radio Corporation of America; “For- 
eign Trade,” Charles L. Wheeler, vice- 
promtont and general manager of the 
{cCormick Steamship Company “What 
the Advertising and Manager 
Should Know about Law,” Judge Lile 
T acks, Presiding Justice, Superior 
Court of San Francisco; “Marketing 
and Merchandisin W. M. Berg, presi 
dent, The Owl ous Bg wed “Cor- 
poration Finance,” A. fockenbeamer, 
president, Pacific Gas * Electric Com- 
pany; “Company Organization,” Wil 
liam F. Humphrey, president, Associated 
Oil Company; “‘Production and Factory 


Management,” A. Duperu, vice- 
president in charge of operations, Cali 
fornia and Hawaiian Sugar Refining 


a any. This last lecture will be given 
e plant of the Hawaiian Sugar 


c a, 
* * * 
Dallas Club Drops Out of 
Federation 
The Dallas Advertising League has 


withdrawn from the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America. Last August dissatis- 
faction within the Dallas group broke 
out in a_ resolution threatening with- 
drawal unless demands were met. These 
demands are two: Dallas wants repre- 
sentation on the national board from 
each district, selection to be made by 
the clubs in the district, and it wants 
selection of the annual convention city 
to be made at conventions by the as- 
sembled delegates and not by ‘the board 
of directors. 

Following that threat, the A. F. A. 
promised to call a meeting to consider 
the demands, later adopted by the whole 
of the Tenth District, including San 
Antonio, Houston, Wichita Falls, Beau- 
mont, Galveston, Austin, and Oklahoma 
City. This meeting, Dallas members 
claim, was never called. 

Later Governor Ross Sterling, of 
Texas, was named to the national board, 
but resigned. Shelly Tracy of Dallas 
was then offered the place but declined, 
saying he was in accord with the Dis- 
trict’s desire 


i to name its own repre- 
sentative. 
ee? @ 
New Haven Club Changes 
Plans 


The date of the advertising costume 
ball to be given by the New Haven 
Advertising Club at the Lawn Club has 
been changed from April 11 to April 
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Little 
Class 


HE Schoolmaster was asked 

the other day, as he frequently 
is, to suggest the names of some 
possible speakers for a certain ad- 
vertising meeting. The chairman 
of the program committee said he 
was seeking speakers who had a 
thorough grasp of advertising as it 
applied to that particular field and 
who could tell the convention some- 
thing interesting, constructive and 
important. 

Rather a_ surprisingly large 
amount of thought had to be ex- 
pended before the Schoolmaster 
was able to suggest to the chair- 
man a few men who might be ap- 
proached. And when he had made 
up the list he was not especially 
proud of it. He would regard it 
as something of a chore to have to 
listen to any of the men make a 
speech, with possibly two excep- 
tions. 

Why was it so hard to make up 
this list? In attempting to answer 
the question, he was forced into the 
following rather melancholy con- 
clusion: 

The big trouble with programs 
of advertising conventions—of any 
kind of conventions for that mat- 
ter—is that those who know things 
the best are often the poorest 
equipped to tell about them. The 
fluent speaker, the one who is at 
perfect ease before his audience, is 
too often the one who has the least 
to say; and the one who really has 
something to say cannot say it be- 
cause he is no speaker. 

It has been urged that a man 
who knows his subject thoroughly 
need not be a speaker—that he can 
stand up on his two feet, open his 
mouth, use his head a bit and the 
speech will flow out. Not at all. 
Many a man is almost paralyzed 
mentally when he attempts to tell 
his story formally. 

The Schoolmaster earnestly be- 
lieves, therefore, that the young 
man in business has a much better 
chance of being successful if he is 
something of a talker—not a glib 
talker, but one who can express 
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room 


himself clearly, strongly and ever 
perhaps a bit fluently before an 
audience of any size ranging from 
one or two men up. 
The doer of course is vastly t 
be preferred to the mere talker 
but when you have a doer who can 
also talk you have a combination 
worth while. 
* * 
The Schoolmaster  recentl; 
learned of a service that is avail- 
able to advertisers in New York 
City and yet known to very few 
of them. It is the library of pic- 
tures that is a part of the New 
York City Public Library at Fifth 
Avenue and 42d Street. 
Here are collected several hun 
dred thousand printed pictures of 
all kinds. Next to a folder con- 
taining several hundred reproduc- 
tions of posters may be found a 
pictorial history of Polish costume 
In short, there is hardly any type 
of illustration which can possibly 
be of any interest to advertiser, ad- 
vertising agent, copy writer or art- 
ist that cannot be found in this 
collection. 
The Schoolmaster is informed 
that already a number of advertis- 
ing agents are making liberal use 
of this collection in gathering pic 
torial data to be of aid in the 
preparation of advertising. Few 
advertisers, it develops, seem t 
know about the service. 
Illustrations may be_ borrowed 
from the library just as one bor- 
rows a book. The picture depart 
ment issues special cards and al- 
lows borrowers to retain pictures 
for a given length of time. 
The pictures themselves are 
gathered from many _ different 
sources—old books, old magazines, 
etc. An official of the library tells 
the Schoolmaster that it welcomes 
any contributions which will offer 
illustrations that can be clipped and 
filed profitably. 


The Phoenix Hosiery Company 
has instituted a trade-in plan for 
hosiery. Every customer buying 4 
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Organization & Management 


If your present business association is 
not functioning properly, we may be able 
to help you. 


If you desire to form a new association, 
our facilities can do the work for you. 


Our business for many years has been 
to organize and manage all types of asso- 
ciation activities. 


The elimination of trade abuses and 
unfair competition has characterized the 
organizations under our management. 


Since the legal features of association 
work are of. prime importance, it has 
been our good fortune to have specialized 
particularly in this branch of the work. 


Co-operative executive work must tran- 
spire smoothly and harmoniously, and it 
has always been our endeavor to give 
special attention to this phase of associa- 
tion activity. 


No matter how large or how small the 
association, real economy can be achieved 
by the co-operative management which 
we offer. It will pay you to communi- 
cate with us, asking for any further data 
that you may desire. 


Address “L,’’ Box 161 
Printers’ Ink 











Open for Engagement — 
Competent 
Advertising Executive 


. with a total of sixteen years 
of intensive experience in super- 
vision, contact, plans, campaigns, 
budgets, sales-promotion, client and 
dealer relations, layouts, copy, pub- 
licity operations. Well educated, 
flexible worker, can direct and or- 
ganize others,—dig in himself, 
or both, as situation demands. 
Background of full range of crea- 
tive work from bottom to top in 
two of world’s best-known man- 
ufacturing-selling corporations in 
United States and Canada. At 
age 39, wife and child are pre- 
pared to accompany him anywhere 
on earth toward a good connection 
with advertising agency, manu- 
facturing, selling or service or- 
ganization. Work may be tough, 
but internal associations must be 
pleasant. 


“‘Competent,’”’ Box 156 
Printers’ Ink 
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$1 to $1.50 pair of Phoenix full- 
fashioned hose, will be allowed 10 
cents on an old pair of stockings, 
The allowance will be 15 cents if 
the purchase runs from $1.65 to 
$1.95. The old hosiery is to be 
distributed through local relief or- 
ganizations. 

Thus hosiery is added to the 
rapidly mounting list of products 
that are turning to the trade-in for 
merchandising salvation. Furniture, 
shoes, men’s suits and men’s hats 
are others that might be mentioned. 

. . 


The Campbell Soup Company is 
on the air every week-day morning 
for a half hour. The program 
starts at 9:15 and runs to 9:45, 
Eastern Standard Time. 

Students who may be curious to 
know why this large advertiser 
chose such an early morning hour 
are invited to sit back and listen t 
the inside story. “The Optimist,” 
the company’s s house magazine, ex 
plains it in this way: 


The decision to go into radio was 
reached eight months ago and it 
was also determined to go into it 
in a big way—an outstanding radio 
program in cost, intensity and sell- 
ing effort. 

The money—the 


anotni 
Term: 


The 


largest amount Sound 


ever put behind any single grocery he oh 
product on the air—was appropriate 1. 5 | 
Then the question arose: ““How car ut de 


it be spent to the greatest effective re-shiy 
ness on sales? for R 
e company had every hour ia , 

the day or night to pick from. What ping « 
was best for Campbell’s Soups? wn t 

This they were agreed upon—if 
they could get every grocery clerk The / 
to give each customer a one-minut: 


sales talk on Campbell’s Soups with locates 
a suggestion of serve it for lunch dl 

today—that would increase Camp- ments 
bell’s Soup sales more than any ee 
other thing that could be done. the f: 


So they decided to approach tiat and st 
ideal as closely as possible. hey vides 
secured a long time on the air just ? 
before the woman does her morning The F 
marketing. Then they did what they e 


would like every grocer to d sales, 
gave the woman the best one-minute of har 
sales talk on a specific Campbell's ad ¢ 
Soup—with serve it today—iust ne t 
when she is uncertain what to buy 


—what to serve today. The eternal 
daily question of the woman. 
. = 4 


Browsing through an 1890 vol- 
ume of Judge, the Schoolmaster 
came across the following bit of 
dialog, which would seem to indi- 
cate that forty years ago the ques- 
tion, “Is advertising going enter- 
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Sound by RCA Photophone 


in your favorite theatre 


. marks the highest development 
f sound pictures and the solution of 
another distribution problem by Bush 
Terminal. 


The Problem: RCA _ Photophone 
Sound Reproducing Equipment had to 
be shipped to twenty sales offices with- 
ut delay, wasteful handling, excessive 
re-shipping costs. It was imperative 
for RCA Photophone to keep re-ship- 
ping operations in the hands of their 
wn technically trained men. 


The Answer: Bush Terminal, ideally 
located for quick, inexpensive han- 
dling of incoming and outgoing ship- 
ments to and from everywhere, has 
the facilities for receiving, holding 
and shipping. RCA Photophone pro- 
vides the technical man-power. 


The Result: Speedy shipments, quick 
sales, no costly delays, the minimum 
of handling, the maximum of safety, 
ind the lowest possible distribution 
cost. A large stock of units at the 





very doorstep of the New York mar- 
ket—the largest single sales area in 
the country. 


Here are almost limitless facilities 
which can be used when, if and as 
they are needed. Eight enormous 
ocean steamship piers; miles of railway 
sidings, by, through or under massive 
warehouses and manufacturing units; 
10,000,000 square feet of floor space, 
cold storage; power, steam and heat in 
any quantity. Bush Terminal offers 
amazing economies in distribution and 
manufacturing. 


Bush Industrial Survey is without 
cost. Let us send our industrial engi- 
neers to survey your operations. They 
may find a handicap in plant location, 
high insurance, excessive receiving and 
delivery costs, unnecessary mainte- 
nance expense, high cost of power, 
non-productive space in plant layout, 
high rent or other vital factors. This 
survey entails neither cost nor obliga- 
tion. 


BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY 


Metropolitan facilities for DISTRIBUTION WAREHOUSING AND MANUFACTURING 


Executive Offices: 


100 Broad Street, Dept. P, New York 


Piers, S jings, Warehouses, Truck Depot and Manufacturing Lofts on New York Bay 
FOREIGN DISTRIBUTION—BUSH SERVICE CORPORATION 


a 
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To National Advertisers 
or Advertising Agencies: 


For the past seven years I've been con- 
tacting dealers of all kinds—learning 
their problems—developing ideas to help 
them sell more goods. This work has 
included window and counter display— 
sales promotion—merchandising and re- 
search. I believe this experience can 
be of real value to a national advertiser 
or advertising agency. Salary secondary 
to opportunity. Twenty-nine, single, 
gentile. An interview would be appre- 
ciated. Address ‘‘A,’’ Box 152, P. I. 














AConscientious Worker 


29 years old, Protestant, single, Prince- 
ton alumnus, with 4 years’ agency expe- 
rience, wants to make a connection as 
Space Buyer or Asst. Account Handler 
for some live-wire agency or as Asst. to 
Ad. Manager of man’f firm. Must be in 
New York City. Available immediately 


Address ‘“‘C.’’ Box 154 
Printers’ Ink 


To the Publisher 
of a Highly Reputed 
National Magazine 


Are you in need of an advertis- 
ing director, whose achievement 
on the firing line is only out- 
done by his ability to create 
market presentations, mer- 
chandising programs and sales 
manual material which sell 
that publication soundly into 
the advertiser’s requirements. 





That is my particular job and I 
am open for a_ proposition. 
Salary plus bonus for increased 
lineage. 


Here Are 
EXTRA 
PROFITS @ 


for Agency or Advertiser 


Box 163, Printers’ Ink 








. . . if your firm buys printing amount- 
ing to at least $25,000 per year for 
labor . . . we will give you a substantial 
bonus on your business . . . plus a share 
in the general profits of our plant... . 
includes linotype, large 
cylinders, Miehles, Kellys and other 
presses. Location: Mid-Manhattan. 


Address: H. M., Room 905 
570 Seventh Ave., New York City 


Our equipment 
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tainment?” was not unheard of, 
Mrs. Cottonbury—Why don’t you 
go on? It’s a splendid story. 
Mr. Cottonbury (who has 
reading aloud)—Well, I’ve just 
reached the bottom of the column, 
and it ends in this way: “Evelina 
threw herself at his feet and cried: 
‘Thomas Ratclyffe, why don’t you 
use Murphey’s malt whiskey for 
coughs and colds?” 
* * * 


A little true joviality amid the 
deadly seriousness or equally deadly 
forced gaiety of so much advertis- 
ing is needed as a leaven. There- 
fore, a recent trade advertisement 
by Dutton for a new book, “1066 
and All That,” was particularly 
welcome for its gentle ‘spoofing a 
some of the most sacred of the 
publishers’ cows. 

After telling about the book and 
quoting from two actual criticisms 
the advertisement closed on the fol- 
lowing wholly unbusinesslike note 


been 


PRAISED BY THE Press— 
“This slim volume. - 
Bookworm. ) 
. « « We look forward keenly to 
the appearance of their last w« rk. 
The Seview of Reviews of Review 


(The 


. Vague. (V. cone.) 
ACKNOWLEDGMENTS : 
The Editors acknowledge their 
comparative indebtedness to — 


Editors of The Historical Revi 
Bradshaw, La Vie Parisienne, a 
in which none of the chapters has 
appeared. Their thanks are also due 
to their wife, for not preparing tie 
index wrong. There is no index. 


Prerace To 1456TH EpitI0n 

A first edition limited to one copy 
and printed on rice paper and bound 
in buck-boards and signed by one of 
the editors was sold to the other 
editor, who left it in a taxi. 


* * * 


The Schoolmaster has always felt 
that the reluctant advertiser is per- 
haps a worse enemy of advertising 
than the man who boasts that he 
doesn’t believe in advertising. He 
is reminded of this by a letter from 
M. C. Hixson, manager, Fdison 
Lamp Works Department, General 
Electric Company, San Francisco 
Frequently advertisers are called 
upon to appropriate money for spe 


cial editions of various publications 
In many instances such advertising 
is justified and the interest arouse 
in the event which is the excusé 
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Ten O'Clock in 
the Morning 


Tue scene is any city 
and town in the United 
States. 


The time ten o’clock in 
the morning. 


The mail has been dis- 
tributed. 


The executives are start- 
ing the day’s work. 


Up the elevator, into the 
outer office come the ad- 
vertising representatives. 


They offer service, at- 
tention-value circulation, 
the way into the homes of 
the people who keep 
factory wheels turning. 


They have seen an 
agency man. 


They now want to see 
a representative of the 
manufacturer. Many of 
them have made long 
jumps to get to the factory 
this morning at ten. 


They will each see one 
man for the few minutes 
he can take away from his 
other work to listen to 
them. 


These space salesmen de- 
serve and need the back- 
ing of advertising in 
PRINTERS’ INK which will 
make 22,900 calls every 
week, including in its calls 
the people a_ publisher 
has to sell among ad- 
vertisers and advertising 
agencies. 


PRINTERS INK 
PUBLICATIONS 
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Merchandising Executive 
Available May Ist 


Thoroughly seasoned sales and 
advertising executive with a 
record of six years in sales and 
sales- management preceding 
six years in advertising. 


Conversant with problems of 
new markets, distribution, 
retail merchandising and pro- 
motion methods. Experienced 
in opening new markets and 
leading salesmen by contacting 
outlets when required. 


Wish to communicate with 
well-financed company with a 
merchandising job to be done 
in to-day’s market. Salary 
commensurate with results. 


Address ** M,”’ Box 162, Printers’ Ink 





Mid-Western Trade Paper of high 
standing circulating to department, 
dry goods and apparel stores wants 
New York advertising representa- 
tive firm to solicit its advertising 


in the East. Address “H,” Box 
159, Printers’ Ink, 231 South 
La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


Versatile man, under 30, now editing and mak - 
ing up two trade magazines, seeks a change. 
Rounded background includes newspaper and 
publicity work, business and technical writing. 
magazine editing and research, university and 
supplementary education. Ready to join trade 
or general magazine, house-organ or agency, 

with reasonable notice to present association. 
Address “J,” Box (60, Printers’ Ink. 





AAA bbb bbb bbb AAAAA 


A $10,000.00 CIRCULATION MAN 
WILL SERVE FOUR OR FIVE 
NATIONAL ADVERTISERS IN THE 
CAPACITY OF 


Space Buying Consultant 
OVER xo YEARS’ PROMOTING MAGAZINE 
AND NEWSPAPER CIRCULATIONS EQUIP ME 
TO READ BETWEEN THE LINES OF A.B.C 
REPORTS AND TO HELP ANSWER THE 
ADVERTISER'S 3 BIGGEST QUESTIONS 
PRINTERS’ INK, 185 MADISON AVE., N. Y. C., 
IS AT LIBERTY TO GIVE YOU MY NAME 
ADDRESS AND PRESENT BUSINESS CONNEC- 
TION 

ADDRESS “O,"" BOX PRINTERS’ INK 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA, 
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for the special edition gives the 
advertiser an excellent chance to 
get his story across. 
Frequently however, the a 
tiser is reluctant to tie up 
other advertisers and feels th 
is not getting his money's \ 


lver- 
with 
it he 
orth 


How one company handles this 
situation is described by Mr. Hix- 
son as follows: 

“Probably one of the most time- 
honored raids on the advertising 
appropriation is for the special 
edition which is put out when a 


large corporation builds a new 
building, launches a new enterprise 
or something of that sort. Pressure 
is usually brought through the peo- 
ple to whom you have sold goods 
for you to spend money to give 


them publicity. 
“The advertising department re- 
sists such pressure but, too often, 


in the name of reciprocity the sales 
department agrees and, of course 
the money is charged up to the 


advertising appropriation. 

“Once in a while we find cor- 
porations, however, that 
this sanely and the following letter 
which was put out by one of the 
major oil companies upon the com- 
pletion of a new twenty-six story 
building i is worthy of note. | know 
from past experience in reading 
the columns of the ne that 


look a 


you would be interested i seeing 
this letter” 
All Contractors and Suppliers of 
Material on ...... Building 
Gentlemen: 
Upon completion of important new 
buildings, it is customary for news 


papers and _ other publishers te 
solicit advertising space in so led 

“Special Editions.” Our posit 
with reference to this subject is 
that, upon completion of the new 
euaatil Building, we shall be glad 
to co-operate with them in the | 
aration of proper publicity and the 
formation of presentable sections i 
the newspapers. 

Contractors or suppliers servin 
are Building should not ‘cel 
under any obligation whatsoev: 
place advertising in any newspape 
or publication, but should view the 
subject purely from the point 
what benefit they consider they can 
procure from their own advertising 

The various local newspaper 
agements have agreed that all 
vertising releases pertaining t 
Building will be subn 
to us and must be approved by 
advertising department hefore 
released for publication. We trust 
that no advertisements will b« I 
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1 with such wording as ‘ 
—s to the 
” “Compliments of 
e “wish advertising which you 
place to be for your own di- 
benefit and the welfare of your 
) company rather than for our 
benefit. 
‘es 
With automobile sales pointing 
up, at least seasonably, careful au- 
tomobile manufacturers are trying 
their best to balance production 
qeinst sales, to study distribution 
most carefully. 
The Schoolmaster was impressed 
with the way General Motors is 
carrying out its policy of watch- 
ng carefully to see that its deal- 
ers are selling the cars that go to 
them. The new sales figures, re- 
leased March 17, follow: 
Sales to Consumers 
1931 1930 
. 74,167 
68,976 88,742 


Sales to Dealers 
1931 1930 
76,681 94,458 
80,373 110,904 


These figures, showing how the 
spread between cars sold to deal- 
ers and cars sold to consumers is 
hing reduced, indicate to the 
Schoolmaster how completely Al- 
ired P. Sloan is working out his 
often repeated statement that the 

application of scientific principles 
in distribution will lead in the next 
jew years to developments revolu- 
tionary in character. 

The day of loading up the dealer 
is gone in every line of industry. 

Closer contact with distributors 
and more careful accounting meth- 
ods, together with the sort of 
thinking which is guiding the Gen- 
eral Motors executives, is going to 
hasten this waste-killing revolu- 
tion in the distributing end of 
usiness. 


Appoints Lethrige Agency 
The Chicago Aerial Survey Company, 
Chicag. aerial photographer, has ap- 
pointed Lethrige, Inc., advertising agency 
i that city, to direct its advertising 
account. Direct mail and magazines will 
used 








Partnership in 
Advertising Agency 


Unusual partnership oppor- 
tunity in well-known agency 
established 15 years; fully 
recognized, operating prof- 
itably. Retirement of partner 
makes \ or } interest avail- 
able to clean-cut experi- 
enced executive controlling 
reasonable volume. 


“B,” Box 153, Printers’ Ink 




















HOW IS LINEAGE 
um 
NEW ENGLAND? 


Services of experienced publish- 
ers’ representative now available. 
Eleven years successful sales rec- 
ord in New England for well 
known national publication. Now 
in a position to solicit business in 
this territory for a few non-com- 
petitive newspapers or magazines. 
A No. 1 credentials. “G,” Box 158, 
Printers’ Ink. 

















Copy Ace 
Available 


Long, intensive exp in mail 
order, agent advertising. E one toe 
ground of iet tic and drug 
store merchandi ising. “A rapid-fire worker 
aggressive executive, Evers in ideas, good 
layout man, origina versatile, practical. 
hnical uni ; a 
grounded in every phase and detail of 
practice. His w personality, reli nility 
and mature judgment should appeal to an 
agency with difficult problems. Now in mid- 
dle west but — locate anywhere. Address 
oh Box my ink, 231 South 
La Salle St. ‘kieeso ll 




















J- J- GIBBONS Limited 


CANADIAN ADVERTISING AGENTS 
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Classified Advertisements 








Classified 
each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 








advertisements in “‘PrinTers’ 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy ‘ive 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Ink” cost seventy-five cents a line for 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


An Experienced Editor, fluent wneatiie 
writer with record of achievement will 
invest with services in established publi 
cation or service showing profit. Must 
be in New York. Box 623, P. 

Will Buy Small Advertising| Ageacy 
able to place out-of-town newspaper display 
advertising with or without accounts 
State cash price, accounts carried, credit 
standing and extent of recognition. No 
attention paid to vague replies. Box 857, 
City Hall Station, New York. 
EXPERIENCED PUBLICITY DIRECTOR 
with comprehe nsive knowledge of women’s 
fields of merchandising in New York 
City ‘has plan of promotional publicity to 
present interested manufacturer or dis- 
tributor. Competent execution of pro 
gram assured. Box 617, Printers’ Ink 


PUBLISHER’ 8 REPRESENTATIVE 
wanted by new trade publication occupy- 
ing a junior but exceptionally favorable 
position in a big national industry that is 
active now. Representation wanted in the 
metropolitan centers or one national rep- 
resentation. Box 600, P. I., Chicago Office. 











Man to Operate His Own Business in 
Denver, Colorado, through co-operation 
of million-dollar manufacturer of well- 
established and nationally advertised 
product. Should have sales experience, 
some capital and executive ability. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for right party, long- 
term contract available. Box 599, P. I 





EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 





General Managers, Sales Managers, 
Advertising Managers, Comptrol- 
lers, Treasurers, other important 
men have for twelve (12) years 
engaged us to negotiate new con- 
nections. INDIVIDUAL. CONFI- 
DENTIAL. Not an employment 
agency. Jacob Penn, Inc., 535 Fiftk 
Ave. at 44th St. Established 1919 


Muncy Placement Service 
Specializing in Advertising Personnel 


Executives, craftsmen, juniors, _secreta- 
ries, clerical. All interviews by Elizabeth 
Muncy, for 10 years in charge of employ- 
ment bureau of / AAA. 
280 Madison Ave. New York City 
Caledonia 2611 








Walter A. Lowen @ 


Serving leading Agencies with traine 
personnel. Confidential interviews: 9-] 
Vocational Bureau, Inc., 105 W. 40th S 





HELP WANTED 


Wanted — Radio Production 

who KNOWS his music, hun 
SHOWMANSHIP. A man ca 
putting over a Ziegfeld Show or 
Pleasure Hour—and we mean p 
over with a bang. Box 62 I 


PROOFREADER 
Detroit typographer 
manent position. Must be cay 
first class ad reading Write 
fully experience, education, age and 
ary expected. Box 604, Printers 








Wanted by 





Young man, experienced in pre; 
ot House-Organs, experience abs 
necessary. Send samples and « 
data regarding positions held durin 
past 5 years, references, age, salary 
pected. Good opportunity open with fast 
est-growing concern in its industry. Box 
1290, Suite 200, Times Bldg, New York 


SALESMAN 
x: STING PROPOSITION 
CALL AN INTERVIEW. NO 
2S RESISTANCE. EARNINGS 
ULD AVERAGE OVER $10 
WEEKLY IN ALL CASES. FULL OR 
PART TIME. ALL TERRITORIES 
OPEN. Write fully. ASSOCIATION 
yon Floor, 202 West 40th Street, New 

‘ork City. 





An Attractive ‘Proposition Is Open t 
two salesmen who have SOLD silk screet 
displays, metal displays, mechanical actior 
displays, etc. We have unusual manufac 
turing facilities and the most thorough 
knowledge of intelligent and eco: ymical 
production. Write fully, stating —_ 
cations and if you have a following 
plies held in strictest confidence. ] {win 
MFG. CO., pte 73 ROEBLING ST 
BROOKLYN, Y 


ARTIST 





AND LAYOUT MAN 

Manufacturer of decorated metal prod 
ucts (signs, display stands and other re- 
lated articles) is looking for a young 
experienced man for this type of work 
This is a wonderful opportunity for the 
right ty of man to connect with an 
old established concern, located ninety 
miles from New York. Send full de- 
tails of past experience and present earn: 
ings. Our own staff know of this ad- 


vertisement. Box 605, Printers’ Ink. 
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WANTED: RADIO CONTINUITY 


WRITER for varied commercial pro- 
grams. Absolutely MUST be A-1 and a 
natural writer. Advertising background 
jesirable. Box 622, Printers’ Ink. 





ASSOCIATE ~ 

| operate small New York advertising 
agency of excellent reputation and seek 
younger man to join me for both selling 
and service, later to become a principal 
in the then larger agency—or perhaps 
its owner. Must be “Christian,” a man 
of ability and character. Nominal salary 
to start. Box 608 Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTING SALESMAN OR BROKER 
OPPORTUNITY 





\ broker or salesman who definitely con- 
trols business can make advantageous con- 
nection here. The highest quality halftone 
and color work; finest of modern composi- 
tion— coupled with low competitive prices. 
This fine-reputationed plant is inthe 
Grand Central Zone—the surroundings 
ire congenial—the profit-sharing or com- 
mission arrangement will be really lib- 
eral to the right party. Box 607, 








POSITIONS WANTED —_— 


Secretary-Stenographer desires position; 
Christian) 12 years’ experience, 8 years 
with one concern, capable gan men 
executive ability, splendid references. 
Box 614, Printers’ Ink. 


DOES 15 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE AS 
PRODUCTION MANAGER for one of 
the leading business organizations in 
New York City mean anything to you? 











Box 616, Printers’ Ink. 
ARTIST—Illustrator, good on figures 
and color, would like connection with 
adv. agency or studio doing layouts, 
sketches, etc. Moderate salary. Ten 
years’ experience. Box 618, P. I. 








LAYOUT—ARTIST, creative ability, 14 
years’ experience. Thorough knowledge of 
typogr aphy, arrangement of photographs, 
first-class hand-lettering, and finished art, 
desires connection. Box 625, P. I. 





Ambitious Young Woman, five years in 
layout, window display, fash- 


retail copy, 
ion, newspaper work. Able in planning 
and carrying out. 


Promotion background 
University graduate. Box 601, P. I. 





Sales Representative for Boston and 
New England. Advertising executive, 
young, aggressive, will consider any prop- 
osition of merit. Salary or roy wt ac- 
count with commission. Box 612 
MAGAZINE ART DIRECTOR 

Five years’ experience on National and 
Trade Publications. Layouts—Make-up— 
Art and Engraving—also agency work. 
Box 619, Printers’ I 


SECRETARY-BOOKKEEPER 
Efficient, capable young lady. Two years’ 











experience with New York advertising 
agency. Can assume responsibility and 
eficiently handle bookkeeping, billing, 
checking, claims, adjustments and corre- 
spondence, Pr portunity more im- 
portant than initial salary. Box 609, P. I. 
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BOOKKEEPER-SECRETARY available. 
Prefers Midwest location. Qualified for 
confidential, financial and _ secretarial 
work, Reference present associates. Box 
606, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


ALL-AROUND ADVERTISING MAN 
11 years’ experience with agency, printer, 
manufacturers. Did copy, layouts, direct- 
mail, sales promotion. Age 28, married, 
college graduate. Box 610, P. 

IDEA ARTIST—ART DIRECTOR 
Formerly largest 4A agencies; originated 
slants, illustration ideas, type arrange- 
ment, layouts, dummies, many successful 
big national campaigns. Box 613, P. I. 

















Young Man, age 25, desires posi- 
tion as assistant to production 
manager. Can pinch hit in copy 
and layout. Box 602, P. 


Secretary, Stenographer, Correspond- 
ent, college graduate, seven years’ expe- 
rience direct-mail advertising, assistant 
sales and purchasing managers. Thor- 
ough training all office seuine. Handle 
details. Riverside 9-655 








Space Salesman—Chicago successful rec- 
ord in general, class, direct selling, mail 
order field, also newspaper merchandising 
experience, will accept moderate salary 
or drawing account until ability is proven. 
Box 615, P. I. Chicago O 


CREATIVE ARTIST—12 years’ experi- 
ence in direct mail, newspaper and mag- 
azine advertising from visual to finish. 
Desires New York City connection part 
or full time or free lance. Price rea- 
sonable. Box 603, Printers’ Ink. 








Advertising—Sales Promotion Mgr.— 
Excellent record analyzing, planning, 
budgeting, co-ordinating and executing 
advertising and sales promotion activi- 
ties. Keen merchandiser. Thoroughly 
familiar with scientific marketing prac- 
tices. Exceptional references, 27, single, 
salary secondary. Box 624, P. I. 





9 Years All-Round Advertising 
Plenty of live ideas in this steady plug- 
ger still under thirty. Successful oma 
as advertising manager national adver- 
tisers. Used to responsibility and sound 
business fundamentals. Direct mail, 
newspaper, agency and radio experience. 
Know copy layout, production, etc. Rea- 
sonable salary. Box 611, Printers’ Ink. 





MANAGER, PRODUCTION MANAGER 


or ASSISTANT — Letter- -press printing 
and offset lithography to supervise plant, 
ete. Color and commercial work. ec 


nique of engraving, paper, electroty ping, 
binding, mounting, die cutting, estimat- 
ing, etc. Capable of taking full control 
of all departments. Now employed. Wish 
to make connection with modern plant, 
advertising agency or an organization 
who have their own printing department 
or contemplate installing one. Age 47. 
Gentile, married. Home owner. 34 years 
in printing and allied lines. Over nine 
years with present employers. Five years 
with previous employer. Box 620, P. I. 
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A proved method for 
increasing the effective- 
ness of advertising 


Increased effectiveness in advertising, in the ma- 
jority of cases, means advertising not more exten- 
sively but more thoroughly. It means follow-up to 
individuals who have responded to advertising in 
magazines or newspapers. It means concentration on 
individuals who have been selected in other ways. 

This was convincingly proved in recent tests by the pub- 
lisher of a well-known magazine. The tests showed conclu- 
sively that six mailings to a list of 10,000 names were more 
effective than one mailing to a list of 30,000 names. The 
single mailing produced only 1.6 per cent sales. The series 


of mailings produced 12.6 per cent sales. And it was found 
profitable to send nine additional mailings to the same list. 


It should be noted that the success of the series of 
mailings was due not merely to repetition but to 
concentration on selected individuals. 

Direct advertising finds one of its greatest fields of 
usefulness in concentrating on selected individuals 
and helping to turn them into buyers. 

May we tell you more about increasing the effec- 
tiveness of general advertising through the use of 
well-prepared direct advertising? See for yourself 
how we use direct advertising to follow up an inquiry. 


EVANS-WINTER-HEBB Gi) 


820 HANCOCK AVENUE WEST 
DETROIT 


New York Address + 420 Lexington Avenue 


The Evans -Winter - Hebb organization has within itself both capable personnel 
and complete facilities for the preparation and producticn of printing, direct 
advertising, and other sales literature: Marketing Analysis - Plan - Copy 
Design - Art - Photo-Engraving + Letterpress and 
Offset Printing - Binding - Mailing 
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During 
the first two months of 193! 
furniture advertisers 
placed 161,433 lines of ad- 
vertising in the Chicago 
Tribune... . This was 














42,120 
MORE LINES 


than any other Chicago paper carried 


Chicage Tribune 


TOTAL AVERAGE CIRCULATION 
FEBRUARY, 1931: 


IN EXCESS OF 795,000 DAILY 
1,080,000 SUNDAY 





